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CHAPTER  I 

Position  and  Plan  of  the  House 

THERE  are  three  points  under  which  the 
location  and  the  layout  of  a dwelling 
should  be  considered.  These  are:  its 
exposure  for  summer  and  winter  comfort;  its 
place  on  the  ground  with  regard  to  the  great- 
est economy  and  conservation  of  the  same ; and 
the  distribution  of  the  space  thus  saved  and 
conserved  for  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency 
and  beauty.  All  these  three  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  equally  important.  If  there  is  any  dif- 
ference between  them,  it  is  indicated  by  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named — but  do  not  let 
this  minimize  the  importance  of  the  last  nor 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  first.  To  each 
should  be  given  such  a measure  of  considera- 
tion and  careful  thought  that  when  a plan  is 
finally  adopted  and  the  work  begun,  it  may  be 
with  the  certainty  that  the  very  best  is  about 
to  be  accomplished  under  all  three  heads. 

Every  plot  of  ground,  however  great  or 
small  it  may  be — excepting  the  city  lot  which, 
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leaving  no  room  whatsoever  for  choice,  is  of 
course  outside  our  consideration — affords  just 
one  “ best  ” place  for  the  house  which  is  to 
take  shape  upon  it.  And  the  location  of  this 
anywhere  but  in  or  upon  this  best  place,  is  a 
misfortune  which  no  amount  of  ingenuity  can 
ever  really  overcome. 

But  the  owner  of  the  average  suburban  plot 
never  suspects  it  of  possibilities  of  even  the 
tamest  sort;  consequently  such  a plot  is  never 
treated  expectantly,  as  it  were.  What  it  has 
been,  it  is — and  apparently  is  to  go  on  being, 
time  without  end.  It  faces  north,  south,  east, 
or  west  according  to  the  direction  of  the  street 
whereon  it  “ fronts;”  hence  the  dwelling  which 
eventually  occupies  it  also  faces  north,  south, 
east,  or  west  accordingly,  “ fronts  ” with  the 
front,  has  a kitchen  at  the  back  and  a porch 
“ displayed.”  Thus,  limited  by  custom  and 
convention  and  the  lack  of  a single  degree  of 
independent,  individual  thought,  each  average 
house  is  practically  like  its  neighbor  and  is  lo- 
cated on  its  plot  of  ground  in  practically  the 
same  wasteful  way;  and  each  average  dooryard 
has  the  same  features — or  lack  of  them. 

Of  course  there  are  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  purchaser  of  improved  suburban 
property,  for  his  protection  as  well  as  his 
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guidance,  and  it  is  right  that  there  should  be. 
But  all  of  this,  be  it  noted,  is  quite  apart  from 
these  restrictions  and  regulations.  Beyond  the 
“ building  line  ” and  the  character  and  min- 
imum cost  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  there 
is  usually  little  that  is  arbitrarily  fixed  in  either 
the  opulent  or  humble  colony.  And  these  offer 
no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  doing  what  is 
really  best  in  disposing  both  house  and  grounds 
— although  the  former  comes  very  near  doing 
so,  without  doubt.  The  elimination  of  the 
fixed  building  line,  however,  is  not  of  course 
possible  or  even  desirable  perhaps  under  our 
present  system  of  suburban  building;  but  the 
system  itself  is  wasteful,  vulgarly  frank  and 
ostentatious,  and  utterly  destructive  of  garden 
opportunities  as  well  as  of  the  fine  instinct  of 
home  reserve  and  privacy  that  is  such  a price- 
less human  asset. 

We  have  not  grown  old  enough  as  a nation, 
however,  to  shrink  from  personal  publicity;  we 
still  cherish  the  infantile  instinct  to  cry 
“ hello ! ” to  the  passerby,  to  lift  up  our  posses- 
sions to  his  gaze — which  will  be  flatteringly 
covetous  if  these  are  striking  enough — and 
shake  them  triumphantly  before  him  with  an  ex- 
ultant “ see ! ” So  we  have  the  veranda-stage 
whereon  our  little  dramas  are  to  be  played  be- 
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fore  this  audience ; and  we  plan  all  the  settings 
around  about  to  capture  the  admiration  of  the 
street. 

Consequently  the  suburbs  of  American  cities 
are  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world — 
to  drive  through.  Could  there  be  a more  elo- 
quent qualification  of  praise  than  that  final 
clause?  I think  not,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  are  colonies  of  homes,  not  public 
parks.  They  are  not  for  the  man  who  “ drives 
thiough,”  but  they  are  for  the  man  who  stays 
there  and  for  his  wife  and  his  sons  and  his 
daughters.  Yet  the  streets  are  the  most  at- 
tractive part  of  them. 

There  are  few  at  the  present  time,  however, 
who  would  have  the  courage  to  break  away 
from  what  has  come  to  be  a traditional  style  or 
plan  here,  even  if  convinced  of  its  advantages, 
both  ethical  and  material;  yet  I am  going  to 
suggest  what  a colony  which  adopted  the  other 
older  and  better  ways  might  gain,  and  the  very 
real  beauties  which  would  remain  in  its  streets 
even  though  they  were  deprived  of  their 
domestic  panoramas. 

In  the  first  place,  every  foot  of  his  ground 
is  available  to  the  man  whose  house  forms  a 
part  of  his  boundary  walls  and  whose  boundary 
is  walled.  If  he  buys  forty  by  one  hundred 
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feet,  he  has  forty  by  one  hundred  feet  to  use — 
not  forty  by  one  hundred  less  forty  by  twenty- 
five,  or  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  which  restric- 
tions bind  him  to  turn  over  to  the  street,  to  put 
it  as  actual  unvarnished  truth.  He  has  space 
for  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  to  an  unbe- 
lievable amount — unbelievable  at  least  to  those 
who  have  never  thought  about  it  or  figured 
it  out  or  tried  it — and  within  his  own  garden 
beauty  and  interest  and  recreation  and  diver- 
sion, instead  of  in  the  street. 

It  is  a reversal  that  is  very  complete,  for 
instead  of  a front  porch  overlooking  the  throng 
and  the  dust  and  invaded  by  both,  figuratively 
in  the  first  instance,  actually  in  the  second,  this 
outdoor  room  opens  at  the  rear — or  side,  de- 
pending upon  the  proper  weather  exposure, 
which  must  always  be  the  determining  factor — 
and  looks  over  the  fruits  growing  upon  the 
wall,  the  green  things  everywhere,  flowers  in 
their  trim  borders,  a tennis  court  perhaps  or  a 
bowling  green,  a pool  in  the  sunlight  where 
water  lilies  bloom  and  gold  fish  rest  in  the 
shadows,  a hammock  in  the  distance  under  the 
trees  with  table  and  chairs,  and  al  fresco  break- 
fasts on  fine  mornings,  where  grocers’  carts  and 
delivery  wagons  cannot  adventure,  where  all 
the  privacy  and  lounging  indolence  of  indoors 
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is  possible,  out  under  the  blue  in  the  fragrant 
sweetness  of  a true  garden. 

Yet  in  the  street  there  is  the  same  cool  shade 
that  there  has  always  been,  from  trees  along 
the  curb;  the  same  refreshing  strips  of  emerald 
turf  beneath  them;  a flicker  of  light  and 
shadow  in  the  vines  growing  on  garden  walls 
and  house  facades;  gleams  of  color  from 
blossoms  in  window  boxes;  and  glimpses  beyond 
into  delightful  garden  retreats — glimpses  that 
are  infinitely  more  alluring  than  the  endless  bits 
of  lawn  that  stretch  monotonously  back  from 
the  sidewalk  to  the  inevitable  clotheslines  of 
present  day  back  yards.  And  finally  there  is 
restful  unity  of  purpose  taking  the  place  of 
what  is  to-day,  at  best,  lack  of  harmony  and 
uncertainty — an  uncertainty  that  is  inevitable 
when  the  appearance  and  general  effect  of  each 
place  from  the  ground  up  is  so  dependent  upon 
the  general  effect  of  its  neighbors,  and  of  all  the 
others  in  its  block,  standing  as  they  do  in  the 
open  and  all  together. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  departed 
so  far  from  the  sensible,  reasonable  arrange- 
ment practiced  by  older  peoples — by  our  own 
ancestors  here,  indeed,  in  early  times,  as  old 
villages  in  many  parts  of  the  country  still  bear 
witness — through  a fundamental  misconception 
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regarding  the  suburban  home,  its  possibilities! 
and  its  proper  ideals.  We  have  not  recognized 
that  it  is  definitely  a type,  alone  and  by  itself; 
as  distinct  as  the  city  home;  widely  different 
from  the  country  home.  Right  here  indeed  is 
just  where  the  most  serious  error  has  slipped 
in,  for  all  the  effort  has  been  to  treat  the  subur- 
ban grounds  along  the  same  lines  which  the 
large  estate  admits,  to  build  the  suburban  house 
according  to  the  same  plans  that  the  house  in 
the  midst  of  acreage  rises  from. 

So  a kind  of  “ landscape  ” gardening  has 
been  attempted,  in  a loose  fashion,  to  which 
boundary  fences  and  walls  and  many  other 
rational  features  have  been  sacrificed  in  the 
vain  hope  of  creating  an  illusion  of  the 
spaciousness  and  splendor  which  the  truly 
suburban  place  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  possibly  enjoy.  For  it  has  its  very  de- 
finite limitations,  fixed  and  unalterable,  of  which 
it  cannot  be  rid.  Not  until  these  are  rec- 
ognized and,  being  recognized,  are  turned  to 
account  in  the  distribution  and  ornamentation 
of  its  grounds,  will  its  highest  possibilities, 
both  esthetic  and  practical,  be  realized. 

But  in  the  colony  established  upon  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  the  present,  the  builder  must 
of  course  conform  to  colony  restrictions  and 
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requirements;  which  means  that  twenty-five 
feet  or  thereabouts  must  be  given  up  in  front 
of  the  dwelling — more  perhaps,  if  the  build- 
ing units  are  deeper  and  wider  than  fifty  by 
one  hundred  feet.  This  size,  however,  is  a 
fair  average,  and  I have  chosen  it  as  the  most 
typical  plot  for  consideration  throughout.  All 
that  applies  to  it  applies  equally  to  the  larger 
areas,  up  to  and  including  the  quarter  acre 
unit.  Above  this  I have  not  considered  the 
term  “ suburban  ” in  its  definite  and  restricted 
colloquial  sense,  applicable. 

Of  course  a farm  may  be,  and  often  is,  as 
truly  suburban  as  any  tiny  cottage  plot,  but  in 
its  special  significance  the  “ suburban  home  ” 
is  the  place  of  from  two  to  four  selling  units 
or  lots,  each  probably  twenty-five  by  one 
hundred  feet  in  size.  It  takes  seventeen  of 
such  lots  to  make  an  acre,  approximately,  the 
exact  size  of  the  latter  being  43,560  square 
feet — or,  reduced  to  “ real  estate  ” measure- 
ments, a tract  one  hundred  feet  deep  by  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  and  a fraction  over 
seven  inches  long.  One  hundred  feet  by  one 
hundred,  or  four  lots,  is  thus  not  quite  a 
quarter  acre. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  houses  to  choose 
between  for  the  typical  fifty  by  one  hundred 
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foot  plot,  which  will  leave  the  balance  of  the 
land  in  the  most  advantageous  shape.  One  is 
the  very  narrow,  long  house  extending  far 
back;  the  other  is  the  wide  and  shallow  house 
that  covers  practically  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  land.  Of  these  two  the  latter  is  prefer- 
able in  one  way,  as  it  leaves  a fairly  good 
sized  rectangle  intact  between  itself  and  the 
rear  boundary.  But  here  the  exposure  must 
enter  into  the  calculations — for  the  long  side 
of  a dwelling  ought  always  to  meet  the  sun 
and  the  prevailing  summer  breeze.  In  the 
street  running  east  and  west  the  broad,  shal- 
low house  will  do  this,  but  on  north  and  south 
streets  the  long  and  narrow  form,  which  leaves 
the  open  space  at  one  side,  must  be  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  southern  ex- 
posure. 

I assume  that  southern  exposure  is  uni- 
versally necessary  to  secure  breeze  as  well  as 
sun,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  very  generally  so. 
There  are  instances,  of  course,  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  they  are  usually  owing  to 
purely  local  conditions,  topographical  or  other- 
wise, and  are  too  uncommon  to  be  reckoned 
with  here.  Suffice  to  say  that  where  such  local 
difference  exists,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
from  which  direction  the  prevailing  summer 
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winds  are  to  be  expected  and  plan  for  these  as 
well  as  for  the  sun. 

The  essential  thing  is  never  to  adopt  any 
plan,  however  convenient  and  interesting  it 
may  be,  that  has  not  been  developed  with  this 
thought  of  exposure  for  your  own  particular 
location  particularly  in  mind;  and  the  right  ex- 
posure for  both  comfort  and  health  insured  in 
its  working  out.  Which  makes  the  ready-made 
plan  about  as  useful  in  most  instances,  how- 
ever meritorious  it  may  be  in  itself,  as  nothing 
at  all.  Only  for  what  they  may  suggest  to  the 
prospective  builder  are  such  designs  worth  the 
effort  or  money  spent  on  them;  however,  as 
they  are  frequently  thus  a source  of  real  in- 
spiration, we  must  allow  that  they  have  their 
value  and  a place  in  the  world’s  economy. 

The  entire  design  and  the  final  effect  of  the 
ground  or  garden  treatment  of  any  place  will 
depend,  then,  upon  fixing  the  situation  of  the 
house  to  the  best  advantage.  Of  course  there 
is  no  universal  rule  to  govern  this  initial  step, 
but  there  are  two  fairly  safe  guides  which 
might  be  called  near-rules.  Here  is  the  first: 
If  the  long  and  narrow  house  be  chosen — or 
demanded  by  conditions — place  it  at  the  ex- 
treme side  limit  of  the  lot  and  keep  its  width 
to  twenty-five  feet  or  under.  When  I say  at 
the  extreme  side  limit  of  the  lot,  I mean  just 
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that;  cut  off  even  the  eaves  by  choosing  a de- 
sign that  permits  such  treatment,  and  put  its 
wall  exactly  on  the  line.  Plan  a basement  ser- 
vice entrance  on  that  side,  with  all  passages, 
storage  spaces,  and  presses  on  each  floor  like- 
wise along  its  blind  expanse.  It  need  not  be 
a blind  wall  in  the  building  of  it  unless  the 
next  door  dwelling  makes  this  desirable;  but 
think  out  the  plan  so  carefully  that  the  neces- 
sity for  closing  up  whatever  windows  it  may 
contain,  should  it  arise,  will  work  no  real  dis- 
advantage to  the  interior.  For  even  the  nar- 
row strip  of  land  which  would  be  sacrificed  on 
the  other  side  if  the  house  were  set  only  a few 
feet  from  the  line  is  precious,  meaning  as  it 
does  an  absolute  waste  of  anywhere  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet — according  to  the  length  of  the 
house — which  should  and  might  just  as  well 
be  conserved  in  one  with  the  ground  on  its 
sunny,  living  side. 

And  here  is  the  second:  If  the  other  sort  of 
house  is  to  be  built,  carry  it  all  the  way  across 
the  lot,  right  up  to  one  or  both  boundaries; 
and  make  it  as  shallow  as  convenience  and  ex- 
pediency will  permit,  keeping  both  its  side  walls 
blind.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  very 
radical  obscuring  of  side  walls  and  eliminating 
of  passage  space  at  the  sides,  beside  the  reason 
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already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  long 
and  narrow  type  of  house.  One  of  them  is 
the  very  much  greater  degree  of  privacy  exist- 
ing when  an  actual  wall  of  wood  or  masonry, 
instead  of  a transparent  wall  of  fluidic  ether, 
separates  two  households,  albeit  the  one  is 
only  a foot  in  width  while  the  other  may  be 
five  or  six.  The  rooms  whose  windows  open 
upon  such  a space  as  this  are  neither  light  nor 
well  ventilated,  while  they  labor  under  the  ad- 
ditional disadvantage  of  acoustic  properties 
that  make  conversation  in  them  in  tones  above 
a whisper  decidedly  indiscreet,  except  the 
topics  discussed  be  of  the  most  general  char- 
acter. 

The  other  reason  is  the  doing  away  with 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  hopeless  spots 
around  the  suburban  house — the  gloomy,  re- 
stricted, chilly,  and  more  or  less  damp  space 
at  the  sides,  where  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  only  a little  sunlight  ever  reaches 
the  ground,  where  nothing  will  grow,  where 
ice  lingers  when  the  grass  is  green  everywhere 
else,  and  where  no  one  ever  goes  for  anything 
— except  perhaps  the  children  to  play,  when 
raw  winds  sweep  through  and  it  is  too  cold  for 
them  there. 

So  much  for  practical  considerations  within 
the  limits  of  the  lot  and  concerning  the  im- 
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mediate  family  whose  home  it  is  to  be.  And 
then  there  are  the  neighbors.  Not  what  they 
think — be  emancipated  from  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  home  building  at  least — but  how  they 
and  their  grounds  and  houses  are  actually 
to  be  affected.  Neighborliness  is  an  old 
fashioned  quality  to  be  sure,  almost  lost  to  the 
city  dweller,  but  it  is  a very  worthy  one,  never- 
theless. Doubtless  the  folks  next  door  are 
“ queer  ” — I think  none  have  ever  been  heard 
of  who  were  not,  indeed,  almost  suspiciously 
queer — but  even  this  constitutional  eccentricity 
of  theirs  should  not  and  need  not  inhibit  the 
true  measure  of  neighborly  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. 

They  are  not  of  necessity  hereditary 
enemies,  suspicions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing; and  an  actual  application  of  the 
golden  rule  is  possible  in  all  ordinary  cases,  as 
well  as  a most  satisfactory  standard  of  meas- 
urement. City  neighbors,  living  on  either 
side  of  their  party  walls  or  piled  one  above  the 
other’s  head,  tier  on  tier,  may  be  less  than 
nothing  to  each  other,  but  suburban  neighbors 
are  bound  to  play  each  a very  definite  part  in 
the  other’s  life.  And  well  begun  is  a great 
deal  more  than  half  accomplished  in  this  com- 
plex relationship. 

So,  if  the  neighbors  are  there  first,  plan  not 
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to  impair  their  beginnings  if  it  is  possible. 
Avoid  an  arrangement  which  will  bring  kitchen 
doors  under  living  room  windows — here  the 
blind  side  walls  again  prove  their  advantage 
by  making  such  a catastrophe  impossible — and 
take  care  that  trees  or  shrubs  or  arbors  do  not 
cut  off  what  is  obviously  a cherished  view,  even 
if  this  embraces  nothing  more  worthy  than  the 
distant  corner  of  a busier  street.  If  that  sort 
of  thing  is  what  these  neighbors  like,  that  is 
the  thing  they  enjoy  looking  at;  do  not  deprive 
them  of  it  if  it  is  possible  to  do  the  best  by 
your  own  place  without  doing  so. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  never  let  a neigh- 
bor’s misconceptions  and  bad  taste  be  an 
obstacle  to  doing  the  very  best  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  with  the  home  that  you  are  build- 
ing. Put  your  house  where  it  ought  to  go, 
making  it  the  form  and  size  and  style  that  you 
require;  screen  what  may  need  screening; 
fence,  wall,  or  hedge  the  entire  property — in- 
variably— and  never  plan  any  part  or  feature 
so  that  it  is  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
property  adjacent.  This  is  not  to  say  that  two 
places  may  not  be  delightfully  developed 
through  mutual  concessions  and  by  means  of  a 
unified  plan  that  embraces  both;  but  even  in 
doing  this,  they  should  be  kept  distinct.  For, 
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however  amicable  the  relations  between  two 
families  may  be,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  a change  in  one  or  both  households  that 
may  change  all  the  circumstances  absolutely. 
Be  courteous,  be  considerate,  make  as  gener- 
ous concessions  as  friendship  may  prompt — 
but  be  independent. 

Of  the  division  and  use  of  the  ground  space 
left  after  building  there  are  only  a few  gen- 
eral things  to  be  said  here,  this  being  a sub- 
ject for  more  special  discussion  in  subsequent 
chapters.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  most  delightful  small  gar- 
dens that  have  ever  been  made  have  never 
been  devoted  wholly  to  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs.  These  are  the  humble  cottage  gar- 
dens of  the  old  world,  which,  though  ablaze 
with  flowers,  furnish  their  quota  of  salads  and 
greens,  too,  and  of  pungent  herbs  and  fruits. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  greater  thrift  in 
gardening  practice  here  would  produce  gar- 
dens of  much  greater  interest  and  beauty. 

We  are  and  always  have  been  a nation  of 
wasters;  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  our  handling  of  these  small  home  plots.  If 
we  could  reform  ourselves  in  this  respect  it 
would  be  a great  accomplishment  from  the 
esthetic  as  well  as  the  practical  point  of  view. 
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For  it  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  money — al- 
though it  counts  decidedly,  in  real  cash — but 
a matter  of  sound  judgment;  of  good  habits 
of  order  and  efficiency  and  usefulness;  of 
quickening  the  faculty  of  appreciation.  More- 
over, although  we  have  not  needed  to  husband 
the  natural  resources  of  this  fine  and  fat  land 
wherein  we  are  the  fortunate  dwellers  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  the  time  is  not  so  far  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so.  In- 
deed I am  tempted  to  think  that  it  is  here  now, 
when  apples  that  are  worthy  to  be  eaten  com- 
mand from  four  to  six  cents  apiece,  while  the 
tree  growing  against  the  wall — which  cost 
$4.00  to  be  sure  but  takes  up  only  the  room 
for  its  trunk  at  the  ground,  the  rest  being  flat 
against  the  house — yields  nearly  a bushel  of 
the  choicest  table  fruit  the  second  year  from 
planting. 

Gardening  is  arduous  work,  of  that  there 
can  be  no  question,  nor  to  it  a denial  from  any 
honest  person  of  actual  experience.  But  gar- 
dening among  vegetables  and  flowers  is  no 
more  arduous  than  among  flowers  alone — and 
I think  that  no  one  who  has  tried  it  will  deny 
that  it  is  a deal  more  gratifying  and  satisfying. 
There  should  be  flowers  of  course,  quantities 
of  them;  but  they  ought  never  to  crowd  out 
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the  eatable  plants.  Even  the  tiny  garden  of 
the  suburban  home  has  room  for  several  of 
the  choicest  of  these;  and,  with  its  house  on 
the  north  so  that  sunlight  and  protection  are  as- 
sured, and  the  largest  area  possible  is  available 
for  cultivation,  there  is  not  a single  reason  for 
failure  to  round  out  a useful  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  garden. 

Abandoning  once  and  for  all  then  the  wrong 
ideal  which  sees  in  the  suburban  home  a coun- 
try home  in  miniature,  as  well  as  the  wrong 
idea  which  regards  it  as  impossible  of  im- 
provement from  its  barrenness;  and  taking  all 
the  points  which  have  been  covered  into  con- 
sideration, balancing  one  against  the  other,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  almost  declare  it  as 
an  axiom  that  its  highest  beauty  will  certainly 
be  achieved  only  when  a sane  utilitarian  spirit 
is  suffered  to  guide;  when  efficiency  leads  and 
beauty  follows  after  to  adorn.  Neither  need 
be  sacrificed  in  the  least  degree,  if  their  rela- 
tionship is  understood  and  kept  true. 


CHAPTER  II 


Designing  a Garden 

G ARDENS  as  we  commonly  know  them 
are  not  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  being 
designed,  for  “ garden  ” is  a term  that 
is  usually  confined  to  that  portion  of  the 
ground  whereon  vegetables  grow.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  not  be  so  limited,  for 
rightly,  a garden  is  an  enclosed  space  planted 
with  trees,  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  or 
all  four.  So  really  the  entire  grounds  about 
a suburban  dwelling  constitute  its  garden;  and 
it  is  as  a “ garden  ” that  I am  going  to  ask 
you  to  think  of  them.  It  is  these  in  their  en- 
tirety that  are  to  be  furnished  with  a design — 
that  is,  that  are  to  be  planned  and  made 
orderly  and  beautiful.  And  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a unit  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
with  the  best  results. 

There  must  be  no  slip-shod  treatment  any- 
where, no  ignoring  of  any  portion,  and  no 
separation  of  one  part  from  another.  All  to- 
gether the  plot  of  ground  must  be  considered, 
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“ front  yard,”  “ back  yard,”  and  sides,  if  there 
are  sides.  Before  a bush  or  tree  or  flower  is 
planted,  a plan  which  holds  all  these  some- 
what separated  parts  together  into  a well  bal- 
anced and  consistent  whole  should  be  adopted. 
This  is  necessary  not  only  from  the  esthetic 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  practical  as  well, 
for  only  the  most  careful  planning  will  insure 
the  needed  space  for  the  various  garden  fea- 
tures; only  such  planning  is  economical  in  the 
true  -«pnse  of  the  word.  It  is  the  arrangement 
of  these  features  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of 
harmony  and  beauty — and  economy — that 
constitutes  garden  design. 

A vast  amount  of  theory  has  been  promul- 
gated with  regard  to  this  art,  and  hundreds  of 
years  of  controversy  have  illuminated  or  ob- 
scured the  subject,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  controversialists.  But  all  the  discussion 
has  left  us  very  little  indeed  that  is  suggestive 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  most  modern 
problem  of  all  in  gardening,  the  problem 
which  is  now  before  us.  It  really  seems  that 
we  must  solve  it  independently,  just  as  we  are 
solving  the  problem  of  the  suburban  house. 
Present  conditions  must  evolve  something  to 
meet  their  need.  That  a desire  to  do  some- 
thing more  definite  than  has  been  done  is  man- 
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ifesting  itself  proves  this  evolutionary  process 
to  be  in  action,  shows  that  we  are  making  pro- 
gress. Having  at  last  learned  something 
about  building,  so  that  our  houses  are  improv- 
ing, we  are  beginning  to  be  ready  to  learn 
something  about  the  finer  art  of  gardening,  as 
Bacon  points  out  that  man  is  wont  to  do. 

Already  I have  said  that  radical  departures 
are  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  most 
that  may  be  done  with  the  suburban  home. 
Until  this  fact  is  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
the  endless  lawns  of  the  suburbs  will  remain 
— fresh  and  green  and  much  better  than  some 
less  agreeable  treatment  might  be,  to  be  sure 
— yet  tamely  uninteresting.  That  they  are 
uninteresting,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
most  certainly  demonstrated  by  the  refresh- 
ment which  even  the  most  phlegmatic  experi- 
ence when,  of  a sudden,  a real  garden  comes 
into  view  in  place  of  the  few  shrubs  and  green- 
sward so  common.  However  unsuccessful 
such  a garden  may  be  from  the  artistic  stand- 
point, it  has  interest,  hence  it  promotes  real 
enthusiasm.  It  is  to  such  treatment  therefore, 
rather  than  to  the  conventional  scattered 
planting  of  a few  trees  and  shrubs,  that  I am 
going  to  direct  attention,  and  with  it  I am  go- 
ing to  deal;  for  the  conventional  planting  is 
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so  well  known  that  time  spent  in  advice  con- 
cerning it  would  be  wasted. 

First,  let  us  take  the  attitude  that  the 
ground  plot,  or  plot  of  ground,  right  up  to  its 
boundaries,  is  a plane  or  flat  surface  whereon 
some  interesting  motif  is  to  be  executed.  Re- 
gard it  in  the  same  way  that  the  cover  of  a 
book  or  the  top  of  a box  or  any  other  sharply 
defined  object  would  be  regarded,  if  it  fell  to 
your  lot  to  ornament  such;  disregard  entirely 
at  first  the  fact  that  it  is  ground,  that  it  is  your 
suburban  lot. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  artist,  nor  even 
a student  of  design,  in  order  to  observe  one  or 
two  things  concerning  it  which  are  fun- 
damentals. One  of  these  is  the  presence  of  a 
border  in  all  designs  of  definite  limitation. 
All-over  patterns  lack  the  border,  but  other 
designs,  if  they  are  good  ones,  do  not.  It 
may  be  only  a broad  line  or  a series  of  parallel 
lines,  but  it  is  invariably  present  when  the  de- 
sign is  made  to  conform  to  a certain  place  and 
space  and  form,  framing  the  figures  of  it, 
holding  them  strongly  together.  So  a border 
must  confine  the  design  that  is  to  be  executed 
upon  the  ground.  What  this  border  is  to  be 
made  of  need  not  be  considered  just  yet;  that 
there  is  to  be  an  enclosure  of  one  kind  or  an- 
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other,  a definite  and  defensive  barrier  between 
the  garden  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  enough 
for  a beginning. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  I cannot  express 
too  earnestly  the  belief  that  nothing  worth 
while  will  ever  be  done  with  suburban  or  any 
other  gardens  until  we  restore  the  fences  and 
walls  so  ruthlessly  torn  down  and  abandoned 
around  the  latter  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
Neither  will  it  be  possible  to  accomplish  much 
while  our  highest  inspiration  is  the  work  un- 
dertaken by  real  estate  development  com- 
panies. They  were  responsible  for  this 
destruction  of  boundary  markings  in  the  first 
place,  in  their  endeavors  to  make  streets 
“ catchy  ” by  reason  of  their  novelty  to  per- 
sons passing  through  them,  every  such  person 
being  of  course  a potential  sale.  And  because 
it  is  still  the  streets  that  the  commercial  de- 
signer wishes  to  dangle  as  bait  before  the  un- 
discriminating, he  will  fight  every  effort  to 
restore  privacy  to  private  grounds  and  the 
thrusting  out  from  them  of  the  public  high- 
way. 

There  is  absolutely  no  incentive  to  really 
fine  garden  work  under  the  conditions  which 
are  to  him  ideal,  however,  and  as  long  as  these 
are  tolerated,  the  art  will  languish.  Be  sure  of 
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that.  Not  until  all  places,  without  exception, 
are  enclosed  completely — and  have  gates,  too, 
at  their  entrances,  not  merely  unprotected 
openings — will  the  instinct  really  to  make  gar- 
den awaken  and  really  beautiful  gardens  ap- 
pear. 

With  the  border  allowed  for — mark  off  a 
space  at  least  one  foot  wide  all  around  for 
such  allowance,  wider  if  you  purpose  planting 
a hedge — the  plan  of  the  space  enclosed  by  it 
is  immediately  before  us.  And  here  the  per- 
sonal equation  enters  at  once,  large  and  in- 
fluential. People  are  divided,  I find,  into 
what  I have  secretly  called  orderly  and  dis- 
orderly in  the  matter  of  taste  in  gardens — • 
secretly  because  “ disorderly  ” seems  gen- 
erally to  imply  reproach,  although  I do  not 
know  that  it  does  in  this  connection.  In  fact, 
the  disorderly  type  commonly  regard  the 
orderly  ones  as  offenders  and  apply  the  adjec- 
tive to  them  almost  in  the  tone  of  an  epithet. 
So  it  all  depends  really  on  the  point  of  view; 
but  after  all,  this  is  not  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion now  and  here  involved.  What  matters 
here  is  the  choice  between  regularity,  sym- 
metry, formality  if  you  will,  and  irregularity, 
complexity,  unsymmetry,  disorder  in  one  sense 
— not  actual  untidiness  but  lack  of  arrange- 
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ment.  Every  one  of  us  will  take  sides  here, 
one  way  or  the  other;  this  is  the  big  personal 
equation  that  will  influence  all  the  garden’s 
plan  within  the  simple  lines  representing  its 
boundary. 

With  equally  careful  planning  it  might  seem 
at  first  that  neither  system  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  other,  but  there  is  a distinct 
advantage  in  practical  accomplishment  lying 
always  with  the  symmetrical  arrangement. 
Walks  that  follow  straight  lines  leave  no  use- 
less corners  and  produce  no  wasted  strips  or 
crescents  here  and  there.  Every  inch  of  space 
counts  for  its  very  fullest  in  the  garden  of 
mathematical  precision.  Moreover  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  continually  the  fact  that  what- 
ever the  natural  taste  may  be,  whether  it  de- 
mands a measure  of  careless  irregularity  and 
repudiates  positively  the  symmetry  and  order 
which  are  to  another  the  highest  form  of 
beauty,  or  no,  the  limitations  of  suburban 
space  and  surroundings  impose  corresponding 
limitations  on  individual  garden  development. 
In  the  interest  of  general  harmony  and  seem- 
liness, therefore,  order  of  one  sort  must  distin- 
guish even  the  irregular  design.  Wilderness 
treatment  is  as  out  of  place  in  the  suburbs  as  log 
cabin  architecture;  and  though  there  may  be 
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the  most  secluded  nooks  and  idyllic  retreats, 
there  must  be  a certain  all-pervading  neat  pre- 
cision. In  other  words,  suburban  grounds  may 
show  only  to  a very  limited  degree  that  element 
which  we  commonly,  though  not  very  exactly, 
designate  as  informality.  They  must  conform 
to  the  suburban  spirit  of  order. 

Rightly  conceived,  the  garden  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  outdoor  extension  of  the  house. 
Every  house  requires  a certain  amount  of  gar- 
den treatment  to  make  its  presence  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  anything  but  an  impertinence;  for 
the  hard  and  definite  lines  created  with  man’s 
compass  and  square  are  antagonistic  to  every 
impulse  of  Nature  and  natural  “outdoors” 
and  must  be  led  up  to  gradually  and  insinu- 
atingly, if  harmony  between  man’s  work  and 
Nature’s  is  ever  to  be  attained.  The  charm 
of  the  ancient  house  is  largely  owing  to  the 
loss  of  this  acute  and  hard  precision  of  line 
and  form  occasioned  by  its  settling  and  yield- 
ing to  Time — a very  subtle  and  inappreciable 
loss  in  the  case  of  well  preserved  buildings, 
yet  distinctly  effective  in  the  bringing  together 
of  artificial  and  natural.  Similarly,  the  thatch 
roof,  either  new  or  old,  is  a wonderful  har- 
monizer,  partly  because  of  its  gracious  lines 
and  partly  because  of  its  crude  “ natural  ” 
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material,  topping  and  overshadowing  the  walls 
that  are  so  artificial. 

From  the  house,  therefore,  the  garden  is  to 
work  out  in  its  several  directions,  to  the  outer 
limits  or  boundary  of  the  plot.  Hence  it  is 
from  the  house  that  the  start  must  be  made 
with  the  design;  in  other  words,  the  house  it- 
self will  furnish  the  first  motif  or  form  in  the 
design.  And  the  principal  doors  or  porches 
or  porch  entrances  or  windows  will  furnish  in- 
ceptive points  from  which  the  secondary 
motifs  will  proceed.  Just  what  form  these 
shall  take  and  just  how  they  shall  be  unified 
in  spite  of  their  diversity  are  things  which 
each  designer  must  decide  for  himself — and 
for  the  particular  situation  which  he  is  at  work 
upon.  Now  therefore  we  come  to  consider- 
ing the  design  as  applied  to  the  ground,  rather 
than  to  a flat  abstract  surface  of  the  given 
form. 

Here  we  are  at  once  quite  beyond  the  realm 
of  certainty  or  rule,  and  only  by  the  aid  of 
diagrams  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  gen- 
eralize even,  with  any  chance  of  being  under- 
stood. Four  designs,  therefore,  for  a plot 
fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  in  size,  are  shown — 
one  somewhat  regular  or  semi-formal,  and  one 
altogether  irregular  or  informal  for  each  type 
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of  house  suggested;  also  a design  for  a larger 
place,  and  a design  for  a corner  plot  having 
an  irregular  boundary.  In  none  of  these  are 
more  than  the  main  features  given,  it  being 
my  wish  only  to  suggest  here  principles  for 
guidance  which  may  be  applied  universally, 
rather  than  actually  to  give  detailed  designs. 

Starting  with  the  house,  in  detailed  plan, 
located'  upon  the  ground,  the  successive  steps 
in  the  working  up  of  each  design  are  indicated 
alphabetically.  Ai  is  the  major  “ inceptive 
point”  in  each  diagram  from  which  B is 
developed  and  from  this  C and  so  on,  A2 
and  A3,  etc.,  being  the  lesser  inceptive  points, 
numbered  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in 
the  scheme.  That  this  natural  development  of 
the  design  by  logical  steps  requires  the  detailed 
house  plan  is  obvious;  let  nothing  induce  you 
to  omit  the  careful  drawing  of  this  plan  there- 
fore, exact  and  to  true  scale,  Before  another 
line  is  drawn.  It  may  seem  an  unnecessary  task 
at  first  thought  to  take  such  pains,  especially  if 
the  house  is  built  and  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  layout;  but  house  and  garden 
are  to  be  a unit,  each  complementing  the  other. 
Remember  this;  and  remember  that  the  one 
preeminent  means  of  unification  is  the  axis. 
Without  an  exact  plan  on  paper  no  axes  are 
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possible,  how- 
ever familiar 
you  may  be 
with  the  house 
plan;  hence  no 
means  is  pro- 
vided for  wed- 
ding the  out- 
doors to  the  in. 
But  even  the 
single  axis 
which  a win- 
dow or  door 
or  portico  may 
furnish,  gives 
immediate  so- 
lidity and  the 
strength  of 
unity.  Keep 
the  need  of 
this  in  mind 
and  spare  no 
pains  to  secure 
it. 

The  first  de- 
I.  Formal  Design  of  the  First  Type-  sign  shown 
takes  its  initial  center  on  the  transverse  axis  of 
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dining  room  and  porch.  This  extended  requires 
a motif  at  Bi,  opposite  the  porch.  Hence  the 
arbor  in  that  situation.  To  reach  this  a walk  of 
some  sort  is  necessary,  yet  the  distance  is  too 
short  to  descend  with  any  dignity;  the  paved 
terrace  Ci  is  the  solution,  the  ground  sloping 
away  back  and  front.  A walk  from  the  arbor 
to  the  rear  is  a natural  impulse,  and  this  carried 
out  and  across  at  the  back  of  the  place  de- 
mands a return  without  retracing.  So  Az,  the 
axis  of  the  main  entrance — the  “ front  ” door 
that  is  not  in  front — develops,  furnishing  the 
line  of  such  a walk;  and  one  section  is  com- 
plete. The  simplest  possible  entrance  from 
the  street  is  the  direct  one,  and  this  will  open 
a vista  of  real  distance  along  A-3  when  the 
porch  is  reached.  Something  must  close  this 
at  its  far  extremity,  so  into  the  garden  wall  at 
d3  is  set  a basin  of  cement  for  a bird  bath. 
Finally,  the  dial  at  E4  takes  its  place  on  the 
transverse  axis — A4 — of  the  “ front  yard  ” 
and  provides  a center  from  which  further  de- 
velopment may  follow  or  not,  as  one  chooses, 
when  it  comes  to  the  planting — as  well  as  a re- 
minder of  the  flight  of  Time  to  the  casual  who 
come  within  the  gate. 

The  second  and  less  formal  design  for  this 
same  house  and  plot  shows  at  once  the  less 
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ii. 


advantageous 
division  of 
land  which 
follows  the 
use  of  curved 
walks.  Here 
again  the 
start  is  with 
the  same 
transverse  ax- 
is Ai  — the 
only  true  axis 
of  the  house, 
^as  a matter 
of  fact.  The 
bird  bath  Bl, 
again  serving 
as  a focusing 
center,  is 
brought  u p 
near  at  hand, 
the  general  in- 
formality of 
the  scheme 
making  such 


Irregular  or  Informal  Design  of  the  n Cnv 

First  Type.  position  tor 
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1 1 suitable. 
The  center 
A2  makes  the 
flight  of  steps 
f r om  the 
porch  toward 
the  back  pos- 
sible,  and 
these  start  the 
walk  to  the 
arbor  C2. 
Providing  an 
object  for  the 
curve  in  this 
walk,  the  sun 
dial  D2  is  ar- 
bitrarily dis- 
posed where 
the  walk  must 
go  around  it. 

With  the 
second  type 
of  house 
which,  as 
shown,  di- 

III.  Formal  Design  of  Second  Type.  vides  the  lot 
into  two  parts,  the  outdoor  living  space  is 
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all  at  the  rear,  overlooking  the  garden. 
This  lays  along  either  side  of  the  axis — 
A i — of  the  long  and  roomy  porch.  The 
seats  B are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
plot  rather  than  equidistant  from  this  axis, 
that  there  may  be  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
tance between  them;  the  wall  dial  C is  located 
to  preserve  symmetry  along  Al  with  the  seat  at 
the  left.  Very  little  is  attempted  in  the  front, 
a single  object  on  the  axis — A2 — of  the  main 
entrance,  yet  as  far  from  this  entrance  as  may 
be,  being  sufficient  to  emphasize  all  that  needs 
emphasis  here.  This  may  be  a statue  or  a panel 
let  into  the  wall;  either  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  house,  through  its  entrance,  with  its 
dooryard. 

In  the  less  regular  development  of  this  same 
place,  a suggestion  beyond  the  bare  design  has 
necessarily  been  made  in  order  to  explain  what 
it  is  proposed  to  do  around  the  axis  A.  This 
little  rosary  or  rose-garden,  B,  and  the  en- 
trance walk,  are  to  be  defined  by  close  clipped 
hedges;  flat  stones  laid  into  the  ground,  pro- 
vide a way  from  one  to  the  other  as  shown. 
The  rear  space  is  divided  as  in  the  other  plan, 
by  a lattice,  but  further  than  this  there  is  no 
likeness.  The  pool  C is  arbitrarily  located; 
then  the  walk  is  carried  to  it  with  the  least 
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IV.  Irregular  or  Informal  Design  of 
Second  Type. 


waste  pos- 
sible,  and 
the  seat  D 
follows  i n 
response  to 
the  natural 
impulse  to 
rest  here 
and  watch 
the  gold  fish 
and  enjoy 
the  prospect 
of  the  gar- 
den and 
house. 

The  plot 
one  hundred 
feet  square 
has  really 
splendid 
possibilities, 
when  it  is 
conserved  by 
ca  ref  ully 
laid  out, 
Straight  line 
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divisions.  Here  again  a transverse  axis  fur- 
nishes the  center  of  the  one  strong  motif.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  the  land  is  available  for  planting, 
which  means  that  there  is  room  enough  for 
fruits,  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  and  flowers 
in  quantity,  as  well  as  for  chickens  and  automo- 
bile shelter,  if  these  are  desired.  The  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  house,  under  one  continuous 
roof,  is  intended  primarily  to  eliminate  waste 
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ground.  It  has,  however,  a very  distinct  ad- 
vantage artistically  as  well,  for  it  banishes  the 
little  isolated  building  that  is  so  hopeless  an 
architectural  problem  when  stood  off  in  the 
corner  to  which  custom  has  relegated  it.  In- 
corporated with  the  house,  this  becomes  a real 
acquisition  instead  of  an  eyesore,  increasing  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  place  instead  of 
detracting  from  it.  Gasoline  is  of  course 
tanked  outside  and  underground  as  usual. 

The  design  for  the  irregularly  shaped  corner 
plot  starts  on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  main  part 
of  the  house — Ai — although  nothing  but  the 
simplest  layout  of  walk  fills  the  ground  space 
at  this  side.  It  is  in  the  connection  of  this 
space  with  the  rest  of  the  ground  by  means  of 
the  continuation  of  this  walk  that  the  succes- 
sive steps  from  Ai  begin  to  show.  The  Herm 
or  statue — Bi — placed  at  the  walk’s  turn,  is 
purely  fancy,  introduced  to  give  interest  where 
little  of  interest  has  so  far  developed.  A long 
vista  opens  as  soon  as  the  turn  is  made,  how- 
ever, the  axis  of  which,  A2 — determined  as  to 
direction  by  being  made  parallel  with  the 
boundary  at  that  place — intersects  the  axis  of 
the  entrance  A3  at  x,  thus  fixing  the  point 
from  which  A4  shall  rise.  This  in  turn 
furnishes  the  location  of  the  dial  C4,  the  dif- 
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ference  in  direction  between  A2  and  A4  being 
made  in  order  that  neither  dial  nor  Herm  shall 


its  shortest  sides. 
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be  visible  the  one  from  the  other,  although 
both  may  be  seen  from  x,  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  vistas  which  they  close. 

None  of  these  designs  is  formal  in  the  sense 
of  being  symmetrical,  it  will  be  noticed.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the 
house  plans,  from  which  they  spring.  Rarely 
will  a plan  of  even  balance  be  found  suitable 
for  a place  as  small  as  these,  which  is  why 
such  a plan  has  not  been  included.  Unless  a 
symmetrical  house  furnishes  the  beginning, 
there  is  of  course  no  opportunity  for  a truly 
symmetrical  garden  layout.  Always  it  must 
be  house  first;  then,  from  this,  rationally  and 
conveniently  and  harmoniously,  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  III 


Grades,  Levels,  and  Contours 

WHILE  it  is  true  that  the  usual  flat  sur- 
face of  a suburban  plot  offers  few  al- 
ternatives in  the  matter  of  grading, 
it  is  also  true  that  such  a place  is  not  as  de- 
void of  interest  and  possibilities  as  our  ac- 
customed casual  view  of  it  presumes  it  to  be. 
For  one  thing,  the  unbroken  level  is  not  im- 
perative even  on  the  perfectly  flat  piece  of 
ground;  and  for  another,  ground  that  is  per- 
fectly flat  is  not  as  common  as  we  fancy,  or  as 
the  appearance  of  most  finished  suburbs  would 
seem  to  indicate.  It  is  our  conception  of  it  as 
flat  that  is  responsible  for  its  becoming  so 
with  the  aid  of  shovels  and  barrows  and 
scoops  and  rakes — those  flatirons  with  which 
we  smooth  all  the  subtle  little  character 
wrinkles  and  coy  dimples  out  of  the  good  earth 
skin. 

This  matter  of  “ grading  ” — of  ironing  the 
face  of  the  earth  out  smooth — is  an  obsession 
which  I am  tempted  to  believe  leads  to  wilder 
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extravagances  than  any  other  in  which  a man 
may  indulge.  And  it  afflicts  all  sorts  of  men. 
Thomas  Jefferson  spent  ten  years  in  leveling  a 
space  eight  or  ten  acres  in  extent  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  where  he  built  his  home;  and  the 
sages  of  a village  whereof  I wot  have  this 
year  graded  to  a level  the  entire  town.  Tons 
of  earth  from  the  broad  tops  of  gentle  knolls 
have  been  laboriously  hauled  upon  the  gracious 
curves  of  equally  gentle  depressions — a feat 
that  has  dressed  many  of  the  roacls  with  rich 
top  soil  and  left  much  of  the  land  stripped  to 
its  barren  clay  subsoil  and  as  incapable  as  stone 
of  supporting  vegetation;  while  the  trees 
everywhere,  on  both  upland  and  lowland,  have 
been  killed,  and  the  entire  section  has  been 
robbed  of  its  character  and  the  claims  to  beauty 
and  distinction  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  neither  Mr.  Jefferson 
nor  the  authorities  of  this  town  could  have 
stopped  to  think;  yet  a hundred  years  and  more 
have  intervened,  and  this  age  should  know 
better  if  the  other  did  not.  But  the  endeavor 
has  always  been  and  is  to  change  what  creation 
itself  has  done  with  the  earth.  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  for  the  majority  of  human  beings  to 
look  at  a hillside  with  an  eye  to  building  a 
house  thereon,  without  immediately  beginning 
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to  calculate  how  the  work  of  leveling  will  im- 
prove God-given  conditions.  Even  those  who 
are  most  truly  lovers  of  nature,  of  rocks  and 
woods  and  wilderness,  fall  into  the  same  line 
of  thought  when  it  comes  to  a consideration  of 
domestic  grading;  and  the  suburban  place  ad- 
justed to  its  site,  when  that  site  is  the  least  bit 
unruly,  is  the  rarest  of  rarities. 

Already  the  rule  which  I would  establish  in 
handling  grades  is  apparent  I think,  without 
being  formulated,  but  if  it  is  to  be  a rule  it  must 
be  expressed.  I have  always  called  it  follow- 
ing the  “lead”  of  the  land.  After  all  this  is 
what  we  are  bound  to  do,  in  the  long  run.  We 
may  stir  up  a little  dust  here  and  scratch  off  a 
little  there,  but  from  the  great  lead  of  the 
land,  rising  and  dipping  or  stretching  off  to  the 
horizon  as  level  as  the  sea,  we  can  never,  actu- 
ally, get  away.  And  it  is  a waste  of  energy  and 
time — and  beauty — to  try. 

Approach  your  individual  problem  without 
preconceived  ideas  to  befog  its  real  demands 
as  well  as  its  real  possibilities.  Then  you  will 
be  able  to  conceive  a design  or  scheme  for  it 
that  will  be  actually  a part  of  it,  and  of  it 
alone,  uninfluenced  by  this  or  that  that  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  fancy  somewhere,  sometime.  If 
creation  has  whimsically  tilted  the  ground  ap- 
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propriated  to  your  use  at  ever  so  steep  an 
angle,  that  angle  should  not  only  be  accepted 
as  a motif  but  it  should  be  emphasized.  Go 
farther  than  toleration — or  resignation. 
Seize  upon  the  extravagance  of  a site  always 
and  make  it  the  feature  of  the  place;  develop 
the  plan  of  both  house  and  grounds  not  merely 
to  fit  the  situation  but  to  require  it.  There  is 
a great  difference  in  spirit  between  these  two — • 
as  great  a difference  as  always  lies  between 
negative  and  positive.  And  as  great  a dif- 
ference will  show  in  results. 

For  example,  the  house  and  garden  occupy- 
ing what  has  facetiously  been  dubbed  a vertical 
plot  should  be  developed  “ up  and  down  ” — 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  Different 
levels  in  both  should  be  emphasized,  and  may 
even  be  exaggerated  sometimes,  by  any  device 
that  will  tend  to  do  this.  Topping  a height 
with  tall  straight  trees  like  poplars  is  one 
means  to  this  end,  while  the  use  of  a spirited 
architecture  of  rising  lines  is  another.  En- 
trances to  the  house  at  various  levels  which 
evolve  of  themselves  in  adjusting  to  such  a 
site  contribute  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
whole  and  create  an  interest  of  the  quaint  and 
unexpected  indoors  and  out,  as  well  as  op- 
portunity for  the  most  delightful  garden 
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schemes.  A little  more  constructive  work  out 
of  doors  is  necessary,  in  the  making  of  retain- 
ing walls,  perhaps,  and  steps,  but  these  once 
made  are  permanent,  and  the  different  levels 
afford  real  gardening  space. 

Contrast  such  a treatment  with  the  unhappy, 
barren,  uninteresting  effect  which  is  all  that  the 
most  carefully  smoothed  slope  achieves,  and 
contrast  its  upkeep,  too,  with  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  such  a slope,  of  keeping  it  grassed 
and  mowed — indeed  of  keeping  it  there  at  all 
under  the  wash  of  heavy  rains  and  the  freez- 
ing and  thawing  of  winter — and  there  is  not  a 
single  point  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Yet  so  bent 
upon  leveling  and  smoothing  are  the  majority 
of  architects  and  their  patrons  alike,  that  not 
one  house  in  fifty,  big  or  little,  do  we  find 
“ following  the  lead  of  the  land.”  Which  is 
a pretty  large  percentage  of  wrong  beginnings 
and,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  a startling  waste 
— as  well  as  a discouraging  state  of  affairs  to 
the  landscape  architect,  called  in  later.  For 
the  mistakes  in,  and  of,  the  house  make  the 
best  work  out  of  doors  impossible,  as  I think 
I have  already  shown  in  the  previous  chapter. 
A garden,  you  know,  grows  out,  from  the  house. 

So  start  right.  Find  the  lead  and  follow  it 
— and  until  it  is  found  do  not  take  a step.  For 
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whatever  the  topography,  there  is  a lead;  and 
though  it  may  hide  itself  persistently,  diligent 
consideration  will  reveal  it.  Hints  rise  veri- 
tably out  of  the  ground,  so  it  is  the  ground 
that  must  be  searched  to  find  them.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  object  in  all  you  do  is  to  insinuate 
your  presence  and  handiwork  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  earth-spirits  and  their  handiwork 
so  gently  and  deftly  and  subtly  that  harmony 
will  never  be  disturbed;  and  realize  that  this 
may  be  done  only  by  accepting  their  mood  as 
displayed  in  the  chosen  bit  and  adopting  it 
for  yours — for  the  mood  of  your  home.  Do 
the  thing,  in  other  words,  that  is  obviously 
the  logical  thing,  the  thing  that  evolves  easily 
and  naturally  along  the  lines  established  back 
in  the  ages  when  earth  was  plastic.  Low 
ground  or  high,  flat  or  sloping,  take  it  as  it  is ; 
do  as  it  bids  you. 

Difficulties  are  at  once  apprehended  at  this 
mention  of  low  ground,  I know;  but  there  is 
really  no  more  reason  for  shrinking  from 
frank  treatment  in  a hollow  than  on  a hill. 
Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  unskilled  labor  can  cart 
earth  from  place  to  place  and  fill  the  hollow 
with  the  hill  but  surely  intelligence  and  imagina- 
tion ought  not  to  resort  to  methods  so  crude. 
Intelligence  and  imagination  should  be  able  to 
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preserve  the  hollow  and  the  hill  and  to  find  a 
way  to  make  both  habitable  and  beautiful. 

Where  there  is  no  complicating  drainage  to 
consider,  the  sunken  garden  planned  especially 
for  winter  snugness  perhaps,  sheltered  and 
sunny,  is  obviously  the  solution.  But  where 
water  settles,  something  else  must  be  done  of 
course.  Yet  the  very  last  thing  which  ought 
ever  to  be  thought  of  in  handling  a natural 
drainage  dip  is  filling  in.  Such  a situation  is 
never  improved  by  filling,  for  water  below  the 
surface  is  no  real  advantage,  when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  dry  foundations,  over  water  on 
the  surface.  What  then,  is  to  be  done  where 
water  stands? 

Make  the  water  difficulty  a feature  by  con- 
centrating on  it  and  putting  enough  thought 
into  its  treatment  to  earn  and  reap  the  reward 
of  a personal  triumph  and  of  individuality  and 
beauty  in  the  garden.  Find  the  key  to  the 
situation — and  use  it.  Why  is  the  water 
there?  For  no  reason  save  that  it  settles  from 
the  surrounding  surfaces;  in  other  words,  it 
drains  in  from  higher  levels.  Very  well;  make 
the  drainage  more  complete.  Provide  one  spot 
at  the  lowest  point  so  much  lower  and  deeper 
than  all  the  rest  that  the  water  will  settle  only 
in  it — and  make  this  a swamp  or  bog  garden. 
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Or  clear  and  excavate  still  more  and  turn 
swamp  into  pool,  with  a stock  of  goldfish  or 
commoner  kinds  as  mosquito  exterminators. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  in  order 
to  insure  against  mosquito  breeding,  evei*y  tiny 
little  water  pocket  among  the  grasses  and  the 
mud  at  the  margin  of  such  a pool  or  pond  must 
be  opened  to  the  fish  and  kept  so ; and  all  over- 
hanging branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  must  be 
cleared  away  so  there  shall  be  no  deep  shadows 
which  they  will  avoid  and  so  miss  the  larvae. 
The  presence  of  mosquitoes  around  a well 
stocked  pool  is  a sure  indication  that  one  or 
both  of  these  requirements  have  not  been  met, 
for  if  the  larvae  are  where  the  fish  can  get 
them,  they  will  do  so.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  shut  off  from  them  by  grasses  or  shadows 
that  they  fail  in  the  mission  assigned  them. 

The  effect  of  topography  upon  garden  de- 
sign is  of  course  very  great.  Yet  design,  even 
upon  irregular  ground,  is  governed  in  a gen- 
eral sense  by  the  same  considerations  which 
affect  it  elsewhere,  in  spite  of  the  great  meas- 
ure of  liberty  which  it  must  have  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  ground’s  undulations.  For  the 
axes  are  quite  as  important  whatever  the 
contours,  and  the  border,  framing  and  holding 
all  together,  is  just  as  necessary.  A design 
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may  be  simple  too — even  though  it  does  not 
stay  on  one  plane  all  the  time.  But  to  work 
out  a plan  for  grounds  of  irregular  surface, 
the  irregularities  must  be  consulted  and  set 
down  upon  the  drawing;  otherwise  the  plan 
cannot  fit.  It  is,  therefore,  a little  less  simple 
to  design  such  a garden,  and  a topographical 
map  is  essential  as  a basis  to  work  upon,  if 
any  great  irregularities  exist. 

This  is  getting  rather  too  deep  into  techni- 
calities possibly  for  the  average  amateur;  yet 
a contour  map  is  a very  simple  thing,  easy  to 
understand  and  easy  to  work  upon — and  not 
indeed  very  difficult  to  make,  although  I shall 
not  ask  you  to  go  quite  as  far  as  that.  For  an 
engineer’s  survey  should  be  made  of  land  that 
varies  enough  to  affect  house  and  garden  de- 
sign; then  all  the  work  can  be  planned  exactly. 
Such  a survey  reckons  usually  from  a level 
previously  determined  by  the  general  survey 
of  the  town  or  county,  but  this  does  not  matter. 
All  that  matters  is  the  mark  of  the  lowest 
level,  which  will  be  the  lowest  figure  given, 
whatever  the  station  may  be.  This  mark  may 
be  O or  anything  else;  but  everything  that  is 
not  on  its  level  will  be  above  it. 

Contours  at  one  foot  ascend  from  this  low- 
est plane  a foot  at  a time;  that  is,  supposing 
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the  land  under  survey  to  be  submitted  to  an 
inundation,  every  rise  in  the  waters  of  one 
foot  shows  a water  mark  on  hills  and  knolls 
that  is  at  exactly  the  same  level  everywhere, 
all  the  way  around.  The  wavy,  irregular 
contour  line  on  a topographical  map  represents 
the  plan  of  such  a water  mark;  and  each  one 
foot  rise  narrows  the  remaining  portions  of 
“ dry  ” land  and  widens  the  spread  of  the 
(imaginary)  waters,  until  at  last  only  little 
islands  remain  here  and  there,  whose  topmost 
heights  are  something  less  than  a foot  above 
the  last  rise.  Obviously,  where  a slope  is  very 
steep  the  contour  lines  fall  very  close  together 
when  seen  from  above;  where  it  is  gradual, 
they  widen  out. 

Working  on  such  a plan  of  the  ground  itself, 
the  plans  for  the  house  and  for  the  garden 
may  be  adjusted  perfectly;  terrace  levels  may 
be  calculated  and  terrace  outlines  fixed  to  take 
advantage  of  every  gradation  and  variation. 
And  though  there  is  always  of  necessity  a cer- 
tain measure  of  excavating  and  re-establishing 
of  disturbed  earth  coincident  with  building, 
and  some  grading  is  imperative,  these  are  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  through  the  exact  ad- 
justment and  calculation  possible.  Moreover 
fhe  form  and  size  of  garden  divisions  depend 
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so  greatly  upon  varying  levels,  where  these 
exist,  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  plan  with- 
out them. 

Land  that  is  uneven  of  surface  is  more  often 
found  clothed  with  scrub  trees  and  under- 
growth than  the  commoner  level  and  conven- 
tional plot,  probably  because  the  cleared 
meadows  of  farm  lands  which  are  the  first  of- 
ferings of  the  country  to  the  suburb  were 
usually  their  level  portions  I suppose,  while 
the  hillsides  were  left  uncultivated.  And  in 
this  natural  growth  there  is  another  valuable 
suggestion  for  the  garden,  as  well  as  an  actual 
beginning  sometimes.  For  even  the  most  un- 
promising specimens  already  established,  if 
given  proper  care  and  attention,  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  intro- 
duced. 

Preservation  of  such  growth,  however,  is 
only  accomplished  by  the  preservation  of  the 
grades  whereon  it  is  fixed,  for  the  surface 
levels  above  the  roots  of  trees  cannot  be  ap- 
preciably changed  without  great  risk  to  the 
trees — a risk  varying  somewhat  according  to 
the  varieties  represented  and  the  amount  of  the 
change  in  level,  to  be  sure,  but  always  present 
nevertheless.  Six  inches  of  soil  added  or  six 
inches  removed  may  very  easily  prove  fatal, 
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while  less  is  often  the  occasion  of  a severe 
set-back  or  general  decline  from  which  they 
recover  very  slowly  and  perhaps  never  com- 
pletely. This  is  because  roots  grow  at  the 
depth  which  insures  them  the  right  degree  of 
moisture,  of  warmth,  and  of  air,  and  any 
change  in  this  depth  seriously  affects  all  three. 
The  removal  of  even  a small  amount  of  earth 
allows  the  sun  to  bake  them  as  well  as  to  draw 
away  the  precious  moisture  from  them.  And 
of  course  it  increases  the  air  supply  as  well — 
dangerously. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  earth 
shuts  this  off,  smothering  them;  and  it  upsets 
too,  the  moisture  and  warmth  equilibrium 
which  is  so  carefully  and  nicely  adjusted.  So 
if  trees  are  to  be  preserved  they  must  be  al- 
lowed their  places  undisturbed.  No  change  of 
more  than  two  inches  either  way  should  be 
made  in  the  ground  around  them  within  the 
space  covered  by  the  full  spread  of  their 
branches,  which  is  the  space  occupied  by  the 
spread  of  their  roots — and  even  this  is  not 
desirable. 

I have  spoken  almost  entirely  of  grading 
and  grade  treatment  on  irregular  ground,  be- 
cause ground  of  this  character  naturally  de- 
mands more  attention  than  ground  which  is 
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level.  But  there  are  one  or  two  interesting 
possibilities  on  even  the  level  tract  or  plot  that 
are  all  too  seldom  realized.  One  of  these  is 
the  terrace  as  shown  in  plate  I.  on  page  38 ; an- 
other is  the  terrace  approach,  while  a third  is 
the  use  of  ramped  walks  or  even  the  ramping 
of  the  entire  lawn. 

There  is  always  a measure  of  earth  to  be  dis- 
posed of  when  a cellar  is  excavated.  Com- 
monly this  is  hauled  away  from  the  place  that 
does  not  require  filling  to  bring  it  to  the  cus- 
tomary dead  level;  and  this  sometimes,  if  not 
usually,  is  done  at  some  expense.  A terrace 
effectually  makes  use  of  this  instead — and 
varies  the  uninteresting  dead  level  most  agree- 
ably into  the  bargain.  Moreover  it  affords  a 
vantage  point  from  which  to  look  beyond  the 
boundary  planting,  just  as  did  the  ancient 
mount  within  the  medieval  walled  garden. 
And  the  terrace  approach  is  of  all  treatments 
the  most  effective,  especially  if  for  any  reason 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  set  a house  high 
above  the  ground. 

The  ramped  walk  is  a pleasant  feature  al- 
together too  little  known  and  adopted  on  the 
small  place,  yet  really  possible  anywhere. 
Why  this  graceful  slope  does  not  more  often 
take  the  place  of  the  steps  which  we  so  la- 
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boriously  build  and  climb  I cannot  imagine, 
unless  it  be  because  the  idea  is  generally  un- 
known. Excepting  at  the  main  and  formal  en- 
trance from  the  street  to  the  house,  this  ascent 
is  everywhere  appropriate;  its  suggestion  of 
intimacy  and  ease,  however,  bars  it  from  the 
entrance  at  which  strangers  approach.  It 
should  never  be  carried  out  in  stone  or  cement 
or  any  artifical  medium;  but  in  the  garden, 
where  gravel  or  grass  walks — preferably  the 
latter — are  possible,  any  rise  where  steps 
ordinarily  lead  from  one  level  to  the  other  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  a ramp.  A grade  of 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  or  -six  per  cent,  is  the 
best,  this  being  comfortable  of  ascent  and  easily 
established  and  preserved.  That  is,  there 
should  be  an  advance  horizontally  of  three  feet 
or  thereabout  for  every  foot  of  rise.  And  al- 
though this  takes  up  more  space  than  steps  in 
order  to  reach  a given  height,  it  is  space  that 
can  usually  be  spared  without  appreciable  dis- 
advantage. 

In  many  instances  lawn  the  entire  width  of 
a porch  may  effectively  be  ramped,  and  porch 
steps  eliminated,  altogether.  The  plans  shown 
on  pages  41  and  43  would  profit  by  such 
treatment,  the  ramp  in  the  latter  case  being 
confined  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  porch, 
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whicn  need  not  then  be  lowered  more  than  one 
or  two  steps  below  the  two  end  portions.  Op- 
portunities for  charming  and  interesting  effects 
will  suggest  themselves,  if  this  idea  is  given 
some  attention  and  its  possibilities  allowed  to 
develop  easily,  without  being  overdone. 

When  grading  or  terracing  is  to  be  done 
anywhere,  go  about  it  in  the  right  way  by  re- 
moving the  top  soil  first  to  a depth  of  from 
six  to  eight  inches — more  if  this  soil  is  deeper; 
the  color  will  tell  you — over  the  entire  area 
to  be  excavated,  and  also  over  the  area  which 
is  to  be  terraced  or  ramped  or  altered  in  any 
way.  Put  this  in  a convenient  place  where  it 
will  not  interfere  with  building  and  grading 
operations,  but  will  be  accessible  when  wanted. 
Then  do  the  work  of  grading  everywhere, 
bringing  all  levels  to  within  six  inches  of  their 
proposed  finished  surface.  When  all  this  is 
done  restore  the  top  soil  to  the  top,  spreading 
it  evenly  and  a little  deeper  than  the  six  inches 
allowed  over  those  areas  which  have  been  built 
up,  as  these  will  settle. 

I would  advise  retaining  walls  of  stone  or 
brick  invariably  instead  of  sloping  grassed 
terraces,  both  for  their  greater  permanence 
and  for  their  superior  merit  artistically  and 
practically.  A garden  of  the  before  mentioned 
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vertical  character  may  be  broken,  by  means  of 
such  walls,  into  levels  that  provide  as  much 
room  for  vegetables  and  flowers  as  any  flat 
tract  of  the  same  area;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  walls  themselves  furnish  space  for  a 
quantity  of  fruit — much  more  of  course  than 
the  single  wall  surounding  the  garden  on  a 
level  site  affords. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Walks,  Paths  and  Garden  Entrances 

THE  value  of  first  impressions  is  too  well 
established  to  need  expounding,  so  if 
I merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
here  we  have  the  feature  responsible  for  the 
first  impressions  of  a garden,  the  importance 
of  walks  and  entrances  will  not  call  for  fur- 
ther emphasis.  Responsible  in  many  ways 
too  are  these  walks,  paths,  and  entrances; 
through  the  material  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed they  make  one  sort  of  impression, 
through  their  form  another,  and  by  reason  of 
what  architects  would  call  their  “ scale  ” an- 
other. 

Material  has  been  mentioned  first  because  it 
is,  in  one  way,  the  most  obvious  thing,  more 
glaring  when  badly  chosen,  contributing  in  a 
larger  degree  to  a pleasant  effect  when  well 
chosen.  But  the  “ obviousness  ” of  material 
should  by  no  means  detract  from  a realization 
of  the  importance  of  a walk’s  form  or  line  of 
direction  and  its  scale,  although  I personally 
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feel  that  a walk  or  path  or  even  an  entrance 
gateway  may  be  more  comfortably  tolerated 
when  its  design  and  scale  are  altogether  fail- 
ures but  its  material  suitable  and  harmonious, 
than  when  a very  excellent  design  or  plan  is 
executed  in  the  wrong  substance  and  thus 
thrown  distressingly  out  of  scale. 

Material  and  scale — otherwise  proportion 
— affect  each  other  so  intimately  that  they  can- 
not, as  a matter  of  fact,  be  considered  as 
things  apart;  indeed,  scale  in  one  sense  is  al- 
together dependent  on  material.  For  example, 
a granolithic  walk  leading  to  the  door  of  a 
shingled  cottage  is  out  of  scale  even  though  its 
width  be  kept  down  to  the  minimum,  whereas 
a most  generous  walk  of  gravel  or  even  of 
bricks,  loosely  laid,  would  not  be,  owing  of 
course  to  the  greater  harmony  of  material. 

Sidewalks  of  cement  along  the  highway  are 
unquestionably  superior  to  any  others,  but 
within  the  garden — which  means  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  plot,  remember — they  are 
in  nearly  all  cases  quite  hopeless.  Indeed  I 
cannot  recall  a single  exception.  There  is 
something  so  grimly  uncompromising  about 
cement,  so  public-seeming, — and  so  ugly  when 
brought  into  close  relation  with  grass  and 
flowers  and  the  garden  generally — that  it  puts 
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a blight  upon  beauty,  however  bravely  one  may 
seek  to  neutralize  it.  Only  by  toning  it  down 
with  a gravel  space  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
wide  on  either  side  is  it  possible  to  qualify  its 
glaring,  garish,  utilitarian  unpleasantness  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  anything  but  an  offense 
anywhere  within  private  grounds.  And  even 
with  this  modification  it  should  never  be  used 
except  for  a main  entrance,  which  is  always 
conceded  to  be  semi-public  in  its  character. 

The  material  par  excellence  for  interior 
walks  is  brick,  laid  on  a bed  of  sand,  this  on  a 
bed  of  cinders.  The  old-time  natural  flag 
stones  are  next  in  choice  to  the  bricks,  while 
gravel,  properly  laid,  always  makes  a walk 
little  inferior  to  any.  This  latter  must  be  care- 
fully railed  in,  however,  as  old  garden  beds 
were  railed,  to  prevent  its  scattering  into  the 
turf  along  its  margins;  or  else  the  turf  must 
stand  well  above  it.  The  latter  is  a more  pleas- 
ing measure  to  insure  the  confinement  of  the 
gravel,  perhaps,  and  quite  as  effective  if  the 
walk  itself  is  well  crowned  and  good  drainage 
at  either  side  is  provided. 

Across  and  through  the  garden,  especially 
if  it  be  small,  there  is  nothing  so  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  so  generally  a finish  and  orna- 
ment to  the  design  as  walks  of  close  cut  turf. 
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That  they  are  wet  after  rain  there  is  no  deny- 
ing; but  so  too  are  walks  of  other  kinds,  and 
most  other  things  as  well.  The  morning  dew 
leaves  them  reluctantly,  some  object,  which 
must  be  granted.  But  to  my  mind  neither  of 
these  complaints — nor  both  of  them  together 
— voices  a sufficient  reason  for  not  using  them. 
However,  where  they  seem  to,  stepping  stones 
of  equal  size  and  regular  form  may  be 
sunk  into  the  turf  regularly  and  the  effect  prac- 
tically unimpaired.  Indeed  the  stones  them- 
selves are  charming,  bedded  in  the  green,  and 
may  prove  a real  acquisition.  They  should  be 
regular  where  definite  and  regular  lines  pre- 
vail, only  gardens  of  marked  informality  ad- 
mitting the  flat  stones  of  all  sorts  of  shapes 
and  sizes. 

The  arrangement  and  the  form  of  walks 
and  paths  are  of  course  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  the  garden  design,  from  every  point 
of  view.  Naturally  prominent  because  of  what 
they  are,  and  bound  to  mark  divisions,  they 
should  always  follow  leading  lines;  but  note, 
please,  that  this  does  not  mean  that  leading 
lines  should  invariably  be  followed  by  a walk 
or  path.  Indeed  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  restraint  in  the  number  of  walks  rather  than 
to  introduce  too  many.  But  this  is  one  of  those 
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nice  little  matters  that  will  almost  settle  itself, 
if  allowed  to  do  so  without  forcing. 

For  a walk  or  a path  would  never  exist  if 
there  were  not,  earlier  than  it,  two  objects 
from  one  of  which  it  was  desired  to  pass  to 
the  other.  “Where  does  this  lead?”  is  the 
instant  query  whenever  and  wherever  a path 
meets  the  rambler;  which  means  really  what 
does  it  lead  to?  what  lies  at  the  end?  Or  in 
other  words,  why  is  this  path?  Here  if  you 
please,  is  the  whole  thing  in  a nutshell,  and  we 
realize  at  once  that  there  must  never  be  a path 
or  walk  in  the  garden  that  has  no  reason — no 
answer  to  that  “ why  ” and  to  that  “ what.” 
It  may  or  it  may  not  go  straight  to  its  objec- 
tive point — its  course  will  be  determined  by 
circumstances — but  it  must  have  the  objective; 
and  it  will  work  always  toward  it. 

This  brings  us  to  a phase  of  walk  layout 
that  has  always  been  to  me  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting— a phase  which  I do  not  find  often 
recognized,  even  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  matter.  I can  give  it  no  better  name  than 
the  “ instinctive  direction  ” — and  this  will  need 
explaining  I think.  It  is  just  what  the  name 
signifies;  given,  for  example,  an  object  in  one 
place  to  be  traveled  to,  from  a point  at  any 
distance  from  it,  every  creature  making  the 
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trip  will  choose,  without  stopping  to  think,  a 
certain  course — and  all  will  choose  practically 
the  same  course.  Naturally  we  should  expect 
this  to  be  the  most  direct,  all  creatures  being 
constituted  similarly  in  that  they  are  some- 
what averse  to  unnecessary  effort;  hence  a per- 
fectly straight  line  between  the  two  places. 
Actually,  however,  it  almost  never  happens 
that  a path  follows  a perfectly  straight  line — 
for  which  there  must  be  a reason. 

Of  course  there  is;  and  equally  of  course — 
when  one  stops  to  think — it  is  a reason  that 
has  its  basis  in  that  natural  indolence  just 
noted,  common  to  man  and  beast.  For  the 
straight  line  is  not  usually  the  easiest  way; 
and  it  is  the  easiest  way  that  is  followed,  even 
though  this  must  deviate  from  being  the  short- 
est for  nothing  more  consequential  than  an  ant 
hill  or  a rank  tuft  of  grasses.  The  longer  dis- 
tance is  invariably  less  objectionable  than  the 
effort  to  surmount  even  so  small  an  obstacle; 
feet  instinctively  seek  the  level. 

This  element  must  be  permitted  free  rein  in 
planning  walks,  even  in  formal  garden  design, 
if  they  are  to  provide  really  satisfying  strolls 
— and  this  is  of  course  the  ultimate  purpose 
for  which  such  walks  should  always  be  de- 
signed. Not  that  they  may  take  their  own 
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course  unguided,  wherever  they  may  list,  by 
any  means,  but  for  their  guidance  the  “ in- 
stinctive direction  ” should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
the  conditions  which  determine  it  should  be 
provided,  where  they  will  guide  along  the  line 
predetermined  by  the  designer.  Generally 
speaking,  walks  may  be  put  wherever  they  are 
desired ; then,  wherever  this  may  be  and  what- 
ever their  direction,  they  and  their  environ- 
ment must  be  so  contrived  as  to  make  that  di- 
rection seem  instinctive. 

Going  over  the  designs  thus  far  given  the 
“ contriving  ” to  this  end  is  not  always  appar- 
ent; but  turning  to  these  same  designs  as  fur- 
ther developed,  it  shows  at  once,  in  the  plant- 
ing. For  planting  is  usually  enough  to  provide 
all  the  guide  to  direction  which  even  the  most 
tortuous  path  may  need;  and  of  course  the 
large  garden  beds,  devoted  to  vegetables  and 
flowers,  themselves  offer  obstacles  around 
which  clean  turns  must  be  made  in  the  regu- 
larly laid  out  garden. 

But  even  without  its  planting,  the  first  de- 
sign shows  a reason  for  all  its  paths;  the  rear1 
ones  each  approach  the  bird  bath  in  a general 
way,  and  the  main  entrance  in  front  is  abso- 
lutely direct.  In  the  second,  it  is  not  the  plant- 
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VII.  Planting  Plan,  Informal  Design 
of  the  First  Type, 


1.  Berberis  7 hun- 
bergii ; Thunberg's 
barberry.  2.  Deut - 
zia  rosea ; Deutzia. 
3.  Forysthia  Forlu • 
neii;  Forsythia  or 
golden  bells.  4. 
Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandfflora;  hydran- 
gea. 5.  Lonicera  Mor - 
rowii;  bush  honey- 
suckle. 6.  Syringa 
vulgaris;  lilac.  7. 
Philadelphia  corona- 
rius / garland  syringa 
or  mock  orange.  8. 
Hibiscus  Syriacus; 
rose  of  Sharon.  9. 
C l e t h r a alnifolia; 
sweet  pepper  bush. 
10.  Spiraea  Van 
Houttei;  spirea;  a. 
Hemerocallis  Hava; 
day  lily.  b.  Iris 
Germanica,  any  pre- 
ferred colors  and  va- 
rieties. c.  Phlox  in 
any  preferred  colors; 
“ Miss  Pingard  ” is 
a fine  white,  “ Co- 
quelicot  ” a lovely 
scarlet,  “ Jeanne  d’ 
Arc  ” a late  blooming 
white,  d.  Paeonia  of- 
ficinalis; peony,  in 
any  preferred  shades; 
choose  always  the 
double  forms. 
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ing  altogether,  but  the  sun  dial  and  planting 
in  combination  which  swing  the  path  from  the 
porch  over  to  the  extreme  right  so  sharply. 
Once  there  it  goes  on  along  the  shortest  pos- 
sible way  to  the  arbor.  The  entrance  walk 
here,  however,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
planting  for  its  curves;  without  it,  they  would 
be  absurd  affectations  not  to  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant. 

Similarly  designs  III  and  IV  show  the  same 
principle,  the  squared  corners  of  the  first  being 
the  perfectly  natural  consequence  of  going 
around  the  square  lawn  spaces  with  border 
at  l,  the  curve  and  the  angle  of  the  second  that 
of  avoiding  the  border  that  runs  from  front  to 
rear.  And  so  on  through  all  the  designs  given, 
wherein  the  planting  is  included.  The  walks  are 
planned  always  according  to  convenience  and  to 
suit  individual  taste;  objects — the  “ whats  ” and 
the  “ whys  ” — are  then  introduced,  where  none 
exist,  at  strategic  points;  and  then  the  plant- 
ing is  adjusted  to  fit  and  to  make  all  consistent 
and  reasonable.  Walks  that  are  purely  utili- 
tarian, however,  need  not  be  so  painstakingly 
worked  out,  for  the  utilitarian  walk  provides 
its  own  reason  and  direction,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  Well  proportioned  and  of  suit- 
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1.  Flowers,  prefer- 
ably hardy  perennials. 
2.  Deutzia  Lemoinei ; 
Deutzia.  3.  Spiraea 
Van  Houttei;  spirea. 
4.  Rosa  rugosa;  Jap- 
anese rose.  5.  Cle - 
thra  alnifolia ; sweet 
pepper  bush.  6.  Vi- 
burnum opulus;  high 
bush  cranberry.  7. 
Lonicera  Morrowii; 
bush  honeysuckle.  8. 
Buxus  sempenirens ; 
boxwood — hedge  or 
edging.  9.  Fruits,  as 
preferred,  on  wall  and 
lattice.  10.  Rosa. 
“ Dorothy  Perkins  ’* 
and  Wichuraiana  on 
trellis-arch.  11.  Terra 
cotta  urn  for  bird 
bath.  12.  Sun  dial  on 
wall,  this  must  be  se- 
lected according  to 
the  direction  it  faces. 
13.  Clematis  pani  ula- 
ta ; clematis  or  vir- 
gin’s bower.  14.  Am- 
pelopsis  Veitcliii;  Bos- 
ton ivy. 


VIII.  Planting  Plan,  Formal  Design  of 
the  Second  Type. 
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able  material  they  certainly  should  be,  though; 
and  planted  and  ornamented  they  as  certainly 
may  be.  But  on  all  small  grounds  their  direc- 
tion should  never  be  interfered  with,  for  such 
interference  wastes  precious  space. 

Take  for  instance  the  service  ways  in  each 
of  the  first  four  plans;  they  do  not  use  up  an 
inch  unnecessarily,  but  go  direct  to  the  object 
aimed  at.  Moreover  they  do  not  give  access 
to  the  grounds  generally,  any  more  than  the 
street  does;  and  their  position  makes  them  al- 
most unseen  — certainly  unrealized  — from 
either  the  house  or  the  garden.  What  little 
notice  they  might  attract  is  obviated  by  the 
planting  which  shelters  them.  The  doorway 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  leading  into  the 
cellar  of  the  house  is  not  the  inconvenience  to 
housemaid  or  housekeeper  that  it  might  at  first 
seem,  by  the  way,  because  of  speaking  tube  and 
electric  opener  with  which  it  is  supplied.  A 
ring  at  this  service  door  does  not  mean  there- 
fore a trip  to  it,  but  merely  the  admittance  of 
the  tradesman  to  the  basement  hall — which 
does  not  admit  to  the  cellar  proper  in  any  of 
these  plans— and  to  the  lift  where  he  sends  his 
goods  up. 

Where  the  space  between  the  house  and 
street  is  kept  in  lawn,  it  is  an  advantage  usually 
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1.  Climbing  hybrid- 
tea  roses  on  wall  trel- 
lis. 2.  Ligustrum 
Amurense ; privet 
hedge  (boxwood  is 
preferable  if  cost  is 
not  to  be  considered). 

3.  Rose  beds,  to  be 
planted  as  preferred. 

4.  Deutzia  rosea; 
deutzia.  5.  Hydran- 
gea paniculata  grandi - 
■flora;  hydrangea.  6. 
Philadelphus  corona- 
rius:  syringa  or  mock 
orange.  7.  Lonicera 
Morrowii;  bush  hon- 
eysuckle. 8.  Dwarf 
fruits  planted  as 
shrubs.  9.  Grapes. 
10.  Clematis  panicu- 
lata; clematis.  11. 
Wistaria  Chinensis ; 
Wistaria.  12.  Loni- 
cera Halleana;  climb- 
ing honeysuckle.  a. 
Hemerocallis  Hava; 
day  lily.  b.  Hardy 
pompon  chrysanthe- 
mums, any  preferred 
colors,  c.  Althea  ro- 
sea; hollyhock;  any 
preferred  colors, 
double  form.  d.  Bol- 
tonia  latisquama ; pink 
Boltonia.  e.  Lilium 
speciosum  rubrum; 
lily.  f.  Iris  German- 
ica.  as  preferred,  g. 
Delphinium,  Burbank 
or  Kelway  hybrids; 
larkspur.  A.  Cornus 
dorida;  flowering  dog- 
wood. 


IX.  Planting  Plan,  Informal  Design 
of  the  Second  Type. 

to  carry  the  front  entrance  walk  also  in  at  the 
side — for  lawn  space  should  be  undivided 
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wherever  possible.  But  where  this  cannot  very 
well  be  done,  where  it  will  sacrifice  conven- 
ience and  directness  and  the  point  of  instinc- 
tive entrance  from  the  street,  this  walk  may 
be  made  a part  of  the  general  design  by  some 
little  touch  such  as  the  sundial  in  plate  I (page 
38)  : thus  its  position  is  vindicated  and  it  is 
made  a pleasant  center  in  itself,  instead  of  be- 
ing only  a tolerated  necessity. 

This  point  of  entrance  from  the  street,  by 
the  way,  is  another  of  those  subtle  things  which 
instinct  must  govern — actual  instinct  in  this 
case  and  not  artificially  directed  instinct,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  walk.  For  no  trick  will  serve 
to  fix  this  point;  it  fixes  itself,  definitely  and 
obstinately.  The  direction  from  which  a place 
is  approached  has  more  to  do  with  it  perhaps 
than  anything  else,  but  the  position  of  the  house 
entrance  complements  this;  so  really  it  takes 
the  two  in  combination  to  work  the  matter  out. 
Again  it  is  the  impulse  to  save  steps — the  lazy 
human  nature  in  us — that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  thing.  Here  we  must  let  this  impulse  do 
its  work  uninterfered  with;  and  there  is  no  way 
of  doing  this  except  to  experiment,  on  the 
ground. 

Given  the  house  location,  try  approaching 
its  entrance — its  porch  steps,  if  it  is  reached 
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by  porch  steps  — from  the  sidewalk  from 
both  directions.  Try  it  a great  many  times, 
until  the  turn  is  instinct  and  not  thought 
about;  get  others  to  try  without  their  knowing 
it,  and  note  the  point  where  the  majority  leave 
the  sidewalk.  There  may  be  two  such  points; 
in  all  likelihood  there  will  be,  if  the  two  direc- 
tions of  approach  are  used — in  which  event  a 
spot  midway  between  them  will  probably  be 
the  right  place  for  the  gate  and  the  start  of 
the  entrance  walk.  Yet  this  may  not  be  it  after 
all,  possibly,  for  the  point  indicated  by  those 
coming  from  the  direction  whence  approach  will 
most  commonly  be  made,  as  from  trolley  or  sta- 
tion, may  be  more  true  to  the  situation.  Or  if 
not  this  exact  spot,  one  nearer  to  it  than  the 
other,  rather  than  midway  between. 

If  for  example  the  customary  approach  to 
the  place  in  plate  II  (page  40)  is  from  the 
left,  then  no  excuse  that  could  possibly  be  in- 
vented would  serve  to  justify  an  entrance 
where  that  plan  shows  it.  Nearer  to  the  left 
boundary  than  to  the  right  it  would  have  to 
be,  unless  it  kept  the  position  shown  in  the  de- 
sign of  plate  I.  Here,  then,  is  an  influence 
from  outside  the  garden  or  grounds  that  must 
always  be  reckoned  with  in  planning  at  least 
the  main  entrance  walk.  For  of  course  its 
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curves,  if  it  have  them,  and  its  general  direc- 
tion will  be  determined  by  its  point  of  depar- 
ture from  the  sidewalk.  The  formula  of  the 
general  rule,  so  far  as  a general  rule  may  be 
formulated,  therefore  is : never  pass  the  house 
entrance  to  reach  the  entrance  to  the  place. 
Supplement  this  by  a rule  to  go  as  directly  as 
possible  from  gate  to  front  door,  especially  on 
small  grounds. 

Garden  entrances  themselves,  or  gates,  have 
even  greater  possibilities  as  regards  first  im- 
pressions than  walks.  Indeed  they  may  very 
nearly  make  or  mar  a place,  as  far  as  its  street 
aspect  is  concerned,  for  they  have  a capacity 
for  expressing  very  accurately  the  qualities 
which  lie  beyond  them;  curiously  enough,  they 
seldom  err.  I have  never  found  an  inhospi- 
table gateway  guarding  a generous,  warm- 
blooded man’s  doorway;  neither  have  I ever 
failed  to  find  the  sort  of  person  I have  learned 
to  look  for  beyond  the  arrogant,  the  mean,  the 
splurging,  or  the  silly  entrance.  So  let  us  look 
well  to  our  home-portals;  they  are  all-reveal- 
ing. 

But  first  of  all  let  us  make  sure  that  we  have 
them.  No  yawning  intermissions  in  fence  or 
hedge,  with  nothing  to  close  them,  will  do; 
neither  will  fine  gateposts  and  gate,  with  no 
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wall  or  hedge  through  which  they  admit. 
Either  demands  the  other;  and  the  garden  de- 
mands both.  Each  must  be  in  scale  with  the 
other,  too — and  with  the  house  and  the  place 
generally  as  well,  conforming  to  its  delicate 
balance  quite  as  nicely  as  the  walks.  Freak 
structures  such  as  are  sometimes  built  of  cob- 
blestones are  not  suitable  to  the  suburban  gar- 
den, for  the  same  reason  that  crude  building 
materials  are  not  appropriate  for  use  in  subur- 
ban houses.  The  bizarre  and  extraordinary 
has  little  merit  anywhere,  and  none  at  all  if  it 
strikes  a discord,  as  here. 

The  adjustment  of  scale  in  building  material, 
whatever  is  being  constructed,  is  so  largely  a 
matter  of  feeling,  however,  of  an  extra  sense, 
that  I hesitate  to  offer  advice  concerning  it.  If 
one  does  not  know,  through  this  sixth  sense, 
that  an  iron  fence  does  not  belong  around  a 
plot  occupied  by  a deep-eaved,  shingled  cot- 
tage; that  wire  fencing  is  out  of  scale  with 
buildings  of  masonry;  or  that  a hedge  is  a weak 
retainer  for  large  grounds  and  stone  buildings, 
while  a dressed  stone  wall  overshadows  a small 
place  and  takes  interest  from  wooden  build- 
ings, there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  telling  him. 
For  in  some  other  direction  he  will  turn  aside 
and  do  the  wrong  thing,  it  being  impossible  to 
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foresee  all  the  unfortunate  combinations  which 
may  arise — or  to  foresee  instances  when  the 
combination  becomes  intolerable  that  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  be  permissible.  Ap- 
ply the  test  of  common  sense  and  reason,  how- 
ever, and  rely  upon  its  guidance,  if  the  sense  of 
proportion  is  lacking.  It  will  keep  you  within 
fair  limits  either  way. 

Similarly  common  sense  will  prevent  the 
building  of  an  airy  lattice  arch  between  stone 
posts,  or  the  erection  of  clumsy  monstrosities 
of  birch  or  beech  saplings,  laboriously  put  to- 
gether but  never  solid,  anywhere  but  in  the 
wilderness;  even  there  they  are  not  practical. 
Arched  gateways,  rightly  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, are  charming,  without  a doubt,  but  the 
entire  place  must  be  considered  and  its  char- 
acter must  determine  whether  such  an  entrance 
will  add  to  or  detract  from  the  ensemble. 
With  the  simple  cottage  type  of  dwelling,  a 
vine  or  rose  covered  arch  entrance  is  a de- 
lightful and  appropriate  feature,  but  with  a 
formal  house  such  a gateway  is  too  ingenuous 
and  childish  to  be  appropriate. 

The  stiffer  arch  of  living  green,  either  privet 
or  hemlock,  rising  from  an  inclosing  hedge  of 
the  same,  is  better  suited  to  this  type,  with  a 
trim  paneled  gate  swinging  from  simple  posts 
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beneath  it.  But  for  the  place  that  is  in  no 
sense  “ quaint  ” there  is  probably  greater  dig- 
nity and  appropriateness  in  the  uncovered  gate- 
way than  in  any  sort  of  arched  opening.  It  is 
the  small  and  intimate  garden  that  needs  this 
more  distinctive  setting  apart,  especially. 

It  is  with  walks  and  gateways  as  with  so 
many  other  phases  of  constructive  garden 
work,  of  making  and  adorning;  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  our  accomplishing  the  best  results 
always  is  the  tendency  to  minimize  the  value 
of  each  seemingly  small  feature.  Once  rid  of 
the  idea  that  anything  at  all  “ does  not  mat- 
ter,” the  road  to  progress  becomes  an  open 
highway  along  which  we  are  bound  to  move, 
if  we  resolutely  refuse  to  be  beguiled  from  it 
this  way  or  that  by  the  trifling,  the  unreason- 
able, and  the  bizarre.  These  are  the  pitfalls  of 
the  unwary  and  undiscerning;  let  us  guard 
carefully  against  falling  into  them. 


CHAPTER  V 


Garden  Accessories  and  Ornaments 

WE  have  seen  that  the  walks  in  and 
around  a garden  must  have  an  ob- 
jective point,  must  lead  to  some- 
thing; and  obviously  that  something  must  be  a 
distinctive  feature,  striking  a sharp  note  in  the 
design  and  focusing  the  attention  positively. 
This  it  is  not  possible  for  vegetation  alone  to 
do;  no  specimen  of  tree,  shrub,  or  flower,  how- 
ever superior  it  may  be  as  a specimen,  is  dis- 
tinct enough  from  all  the  rest,  in  just  the  right 
way,  to  provide  the  needed  positive  element. 
Hence  garden  accessories  in  all  their  varia- 
tions— the  casinos,  gazebos,  arbors,  statues, 
fountains,  columns,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
of  use  or  ornament. 

In  this  briefly  outlined  purpose  of  these  gar- 
den attributes  lies  the  guide  to  their  positions. 
It  is  at  once  plain  that  no  reason  exists  for  put- 
ting an  urn,  a statue,  or  anything  else  in  the 
midst  of  open  lawn.  No  argument  in  the  world 
can  justify  such  a position  for  any  kind  of  ob- 
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ject,  any  more  than  it  can  justify  putting  a sim- 
ilar object  in  the  midst  of  a drawing-room 
floor.  Things  of  this  nature  are  to  adorn,  not 
to  monopolize.  True,  a sculpture  of  merit  de- 
serves a setting  wherein  all  its  beauties  may  be 
fittingly  enjoyed;  but  such  a work  demands  its 
own  gallery  or  alcove,  whether  it  be  outdoors 
or  in,  and  only  when  an  area  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide this  is  available  should  an  image  or  group 
of  such  importance  be  used.  For  then  the  ob- 
ject itself,  not  the  garden,  is  the  feature;  the 
latter,  or  that  portion  of  it  immediately  about 
a great  work  of  art,  is  secondary — an  effect 
obviously  to  be  avoided,  where  space  is  limited. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I am  arguing 
against  merit,  however,  in  garden  statuary  or 
ornament,  for  of  merit  there  can  never  be  too 
much  anywhere — certainly  not  in  the  garden. 
It  is  only  the  too  ambitious  conception  that 
should  be  barred  from  the  garden  which  it  will 
overtop  and  render  insignificant.  Neither  in 
actual  size  nor  in  the  idea  expressed  may  orna- 
ment ever  assume  greater  proportions  than  the 
thing  it  ornaments.  Be  sure  that  it  has  done 
this,  however,  whenever  it  conveys  the  stronger 
impression.  If  any  garden  accessory  sends  you 
away  with  the  thought  “ So-and-so  has  a fine 
statue — or  pool  or  garden  house — in  his  gar- 
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den,”  instead  of,  “ So-and-so’s  garden  is  at- 
tractive with  that  statue — or  pool  or  garden 
house — where  it  is,”  be  sure  that  the  object  in 
question  is  either  illy  chosen  or  illy  placed. 

But  further  than  now  and  then  an  arbor  or 
summer  house  it  seems  difficult  for  us  to  pro- 
gress, in  all  except  the  great  gardens  designed 
and  executed  professionally — and  wearing  an 
air  too  often  of  professionalism.  And  of 
course  an  arbor  or  a summer  house  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement,  in  limited  space;  so 
more  often  than  not  we  do  without  even  these. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  do  until  we 
have  learned  to  use  them,  for  certainly  they  are 
senseless  creations  unless  they  are  used.  So, 
for  that  matter,  is  a garden,  too;  the  remedy 
lies  not  in  foregoing  to  make  a garden,  how- 
ever, but  in  learning  to  use  it. 

The  great  American  front  porch  habit  is 
largely  responsible  for  our  neglect  of  the  real 
outdoors,  I believe,  but  a certain  spirit  of 
snatching  at  our  idling  rather  than  taking  it 
deliberately  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  this.  And 
then  of  course  our  outdoor  retreats  have  never 
been  made  with  the  intention  of  actually  using 
them,  hence  they  do  not  invite  to  occupancy — 
to  breakfast  on  pleasant  mornings  and  tea  on 
summery  afternoons,  to  steamer  chair  naps  or 
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a hot  day  forty  winks  on  a cool  swinging  rush 
couch.  Magazines  and  books  do  not  find  their 
way  to  the  uncomfortable-looking  table  tops — 
and  in  short  there  is  no  reason  for  idling  or 
resting  because  there  is  nothing  really  to  idle 
with  or  actually  to  rest  on.  All  these  things 
are  on  the  front  porch — or  indoors,  out  of 
wind  and  weather.  And  because  there  is  no 
such  rendezvous  in  the  garden  or  at  the  end  of 
the  garden  walk,  the  garden  itself  lies  alone  in 
sunlight  and  in  moonlight,  under  the  dew  and 
under  the  pale  mists  and  the  sweet,  cool  rain — 
and  not  one  thousandth  part  of  what  a garden 
really  is  ever  comes  home  to  one  of  us. 

Casinos  and  summer  houses  let  us  have 
therefore,  by  all  means;  but  of  the  pergola,  be- 
ware! For  pergolas,  as  they  are  so  often  seen 
and  made,  are  perhaps  the  latest  instance  of 
our  tendency  indiscriminately  to  seize  upon  and 
use — and  abuse — a novelty.  The  pergola  in 
itself  is  not  objectionable,  but  ignorant  use  has 
made  it  so,  and  worse — made  it  ridiculous. 
Which  is  always  an  unfortunate  state  for  even 
the  most  admirable  thing  to  reach. 

Properly  speaking  the  architectural  pergola 
or  vine  arbor  is  a transition  from  the  house, 
out  into  the  pergola  or  vine  arbor  that  is  not 
architectural,  or  out  into  less  architectural  re- 
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gions  generally.  “Pergola,”  be  it  noted, 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  “ vine  ar- 
bor”; it  is  our  false  conception  of  the  term 
that  applies  it  only  to  the  timber  and  heavy  col- 
umn structure  which  has  found  its  detached 
way  into  gardens  and  succeeded  generally  in 
getting  where  it  does  not  belong.  Away  out 
of  doors  and  apart  from  dwellings  there  should 
be  no  architectural  pergolas;  here  genuinely 
roofed  structures  are  in  order,  or  else  the  sim- 
plest arbors.  Only  attached  to  the  dwelling, 
not  merely  against  it  but  leading  from  it,  may 
such  pergolas  be  properly  introduced. 

Many  gardens  or  garden  sites  which  are  too 
small  to  admit  a garden  house  or  casino  suffi- 
ciently apart  from  the  dwelling  to  be  worth 
while  may  yet  afford  space  for  this  proper  use 
of  the  pergola.  Where  this  is  too  ambitious 
for  the  type  of  house  and  the  grounds  gener- 
ally, however,  a seat  under  a tree  is  always 
possible — or  under  a bower  of  vines — with  an 
outdoor  table  to  keep  it  company.  This  much 
at  least  should  never  be  omitted  from  any  gar- 
den— and  may  be  repeated  as  often,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  as  space  admits  or  fancy 
dictates,  to  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  en- 
couragement possible  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
out-of-doors  habit — and  the  greatest  amount 
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of  help  in  breaking  up  the  front  porch  habit. 
Seats  in  the  form  of  a semi-circle  are  especially 
agreeable  for  groups,  or  if  these  are  beyond 
the  possibilities,  in  the  form  of  a square  open 
at  the  side.  Either  is  good,  for  either  brings 
the  occupants  somewhat  face  to  face;  thus  they 
are  conducive  to  use  because  they  are  condu- 
cive to  conversation. 

Comfort  and  use  should  be  consulted  pri- 
marily in  the  construction  of  both  arbors  and 
seats.  None  of  the  narrow,  rail-bottom,  rail- 
back,  unpleasant  affairs  so  generally  found  in 
the  latter  should  ever  be  given  any  position 
whatsoever.  Firm  balance,  a smooth  seat,  and 
an  easy,  smooth  reclining  surface  for  a back 
are  essential — and  all  three  are  perfectly  sim- 
ple to  attain  without  sacrificing  the  picturesque 
in  the  least. 

With  the  loitering  places  and  the  living 
spots  of  the  outdoors  provided,  lesser  acces- 
sories make  their  claim.  Named  in  the  order 
of  their  interest  I consider  them  to  be:  first, 
the  bird  bath,  either  a pool  or  elevated  basin 
or  a very  simple  fountain,  if  circumstances  per- 
mit its  being  kept  in  play;  second,  the  sun  dial; 
third,  the  statue  or  Herm;  fourth,  the  column 
or,  under  conditions  where  it  may  be  suitable, 
the  stone  lantern  of  Japanese  extraction,  or 
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some  similar  object.  Arches  I have  purposely 
omitted  for  reasons  which  will  develop  later; 
and  bird  houses  find  their  positions  in  trees  or 
atop  of  posts  incidentally  and  not  as  special  ob- 
jects of  consideration. 

If  I could  have  nothing  else  in  my  own  gar- 
den, I most  certainly  should  have  the  bathing 
and  drinking  place  for  birds.  And  the  tiniest 
garden  imaginable  need  not  be  without  it — this 
of  course  assuming  that  there  are  no  cats  to 
turn  its  delightful  comedy  into  tragedy.  Puss 
is  an  adorable  creature;  still  she  is  a feline,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  lure  songbirds  into  her 
zone.  Where  there  is  a doubt  concerning  this 
very  important  point,  therefore,  the  bath  must 
be  elevated  and  guarded  by  a wire  or  sheet 
metal  shield  extending  from  beneath  it,  out 
around  it  at  least  two  feet  on  every  side,  and 
inclined  slightly  up.  This  must  of  course  have 
no  outer  supports  up  which  a cat  might  climb, 
but  should  either  be  stiff  enough  to  support 
itself  or  else  mounted  on  a frame  purposely 
made  for  it.  And  the  bath  should  be  placed 
in  the  open,  with  no  possible  vantage  point 
near  enough  for  a jump  to  be  made  clear  of 
the  shield,  or  from  above. 

Where  cats  abound  the  basin  on  the  wall 
needs  protection  from  above  as  well  as  from 
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below,  but  such  protection  is  easily  given  by 
a canopy  similar  to  the  underneath  shield. 
Both  may  be  dressed  with  vines  if  the  ground 
is  kept  open  below  and  no  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  basin  established:.  Unless 
these  conditions  can  all  be  complied  with,  how- 
ever, eliminate  this  feature  altogether.  It  will 
be  a veritable  death  trap  until  the  birds  learn 
their  peril  and  abandon  it — and  then  its  rea- 
son for  being  at  all  is  of  course  gone. 

Many  kinds  of  receptacles  are  offered  or 
may  be  secured  for  the  basin  itself;  and  inge- 
nuity and  imagination  will  undoubtedly  sug- 
gest others  that  no  one  has  ever  heard  of.  Any- 
thing from  a soup-plate  to  a marble  font  will 
serve — both  of  these  have,  I believe,  although 
neither  would  be  my  choice.  A shallow  water 
space  rather  than  a deep  one  should  be  pro- 
vided; and  one  portion  should  be  shallower 
than  the  rest,  for  the  tiny  fellows  and  the 
young  birds.  Stones  that  are  flat  and  may  be 
laid  at  an  incline  to  form  a gradual  descent  du- 
plicate the  conditions  of  a brookside  and  please 
the  birds;  for  often  they  come  for  a drink  and 
a wade  when  they  cannot  stop  for  a dip. 

A wooden  chopping  bowl,  painted  stony 
gray  inside  and  out,  and  sprinkled  with  sand 
while  still  wet,  was  the  inexpensive  yet  very 
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effective  provision  made  in  one  garden  that  I 
have  known  of.  Such  a water  holder,  mounted 
on  a rough  pile  of  stones  and  buried  to  its 
brim  in  vines,  is  as  picturesque  as  a very  much 
more  elaborate  pool,  and  is  of  course  lighter 
and  easier  to  handle  than  one  of  stone  or  ce- 
ment. It  may  be  affixed  very  easily  to  a single 
post,  if  an  elevated  position  is  preferable  for 
it.  It  is  a bath  only  for  the  most  informal  type 
of  garden,  however,  a cottage  garden,  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word.  Elsewhere  some- 
thing more  distinctive  may  be  needed.  A sim- 
ple cement  basin  comes  nearer  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  suburban  grounds,  without 
being  in  the  least  pretentious.  One  may  be 
made  by  pouring  the  cement  into  a “ mold  ” 
of  burlap,  doubled  and  tacked  into  the  top 
of  a barrel.  The  dip  of  the  cloth  takes  on 
a very  graceful  form,  and  its  folds  imprint 
melon-like  ridges  on  the  outside  of  the  basin 
that  vary  its  surface  pleasantly. 

Before  the  cement  hardens  the  inside  should 
be  worked  out  and  hollowed  and  smoothed  by 
hand;  and  when  the  cement  has  finally  set — 
after  an  interval  of  about  eight  hours — the 
barrel  should  be  turned  on  its  side  and  the  basin 
tipped  out  carefully,  bottom  side  up.  Then  it 
must  be  thoroughly  wet  down  with  a sprinkling 
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pot,  to  prevent  the  surface  from  drying  faster 
than  the  inner  part,  thus  overcoming  the  ten- 
dency to  crack.  Finally  it  must  be  mounted  on  a 
big  stone  bed,  with  small  stones  laid  around  as 
needed  to  keep  it  erect  and  solid. 

All  basins  of  this  simple  nature,  and  even 
more  elaborate  marble  or  terra  cotta  ones,  are 
very  easily  and  expeditiously  filled  by  hand, 
either  with  a hose  or  water  carried  to  them  in 
a pail.  Daily  replenishing  is  usually  sufficient, 
though  during  dry  weather  a second  supply  is 
sometimes  necessary.  And  it  is  well  to  brush 
the  moss  and  slime  from  the  stones  and  the  in- 
side of  the  basin  with  a whisk  broom  at  least 
every  other  day.  Mosquitoes  need  not  be  ap- 
prehended, for  the  constant  agitation  of  the 
water  would  prevent  their  breeding  if  the  con- 
stant replenishing  did  not — but  the  latter  of 
course  does.  Only  stagnant  water  is  the  Ano- 
pheles nursery. 

Next  to  the  bird  bath  with  its  animation  and 
living  interest,  is  the  sun  dial — still,  silent, 
mysterious,  in  its  eternal  union  with  Time, 
bringing  its  eloquent  message  in  from  eternal 
space.  Indeed  when  I stop  to  dwell  on  its  awe- 
some beauty  and  majesty,  I almost  feel  that  the 
dial  should  take  precedence  over  all  other  gar- 
den features.  Yet  just  because  of  this  majesty 
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and  a certain  veneration  which  it  commands,  I 
hesitate  to  put  it  in  first  place — in  other  peo- 
ple’s gardens.  It  should  only  go  where  it  is 
wanted — and  where  it  will  not  oppress;  yet  it 
can  ill  be  spared  anywhere.  Hence,  if  a posi- 
tion is  available  in  open  and  unobstructed  sun- 
light I always  hope  that  the  gardener  will  be 
moved  to  set  up  in  it  this  most  ancient  of  time- 
pieces. 

Bronze  dials  are  of  all  the  most  permanent 
naturally;  but  a dial  of  cement  well  made  is 
practically  everlasting — and  not  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  amateur  construction,  if  one 
cares  to  take  the  trouble.  The  pedestal  is  im- 
portant and,  from  the  esthetic  standpoint, 
should  be  given  as  much  consideration  as  the 
dial  itself,  or  more.  For  it  of  course  looms  up 
in  the  garden  vistas  prominently.  Solidity  is 
essential  to  it,  and  only  a deep  foundation  will 
insure  this,  as  freezing  and  thawing  affect  the 
ground  to  three  feet  or  more  below  its  surface. 

Of  outdoor  statuary  and  images  there  are  a 
vast  number  too  dreadful  to  contemplate! 
Chief  among  these  are  the1  cast  iron  dogs  and 
hunters  and  swan  and  deer,  and  all  the  multi- 
tude of  monstrosities  of  this  character  that  were 
scattered  extravagantly  a generation  or  so  ago, 
guarding  front  doors  and  gracing  (!)  the 
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midst  of  lawns.  None  is  so  benighted  as  to  ac- 
quire these  things  now,  assuredly;  but  alto- 
gether too  many  which  have  lasted  over  remain 
to  afflict  long  suffering  humanity.  Their  com- 
plete demolition  is  the  only  solution  of  the  ach- 
ing problems  which  they  create,  for  they  came 
into  popular  favor  in  the  black-walnut-and- 
hair-cloth  era,  along  with  the  “ Italian  villa  ” — 
a period  growing  famous — or  infamous — for 
its  execrable  taste,  as  we  come  more  and  more 
fully  to  realize. 

Most  garden  makers,  however,  are  spared 
these  iron  zoological  specimens,  happily;  so  it 
is  a question  of  selection  only  and  not  of  de- 
struction first,  when  garden  ornaments  of  a 
plastic  nature  are  to  be  considered.  Personal 
taste  will  naturally  influence  here,  of  course; 
but  if  it  can  be  restrained  from  more  than  in- 
fluencing, if  it  can  be  held  back  and  not  allowed 
actually  to  guide  or  finally  to  determine,  the 
results  will  usually  be  happier.  This  is  not  be- 
cause individual  taste  in  matters  of  art  may  not 
be  of  the  very  highest  order,  but  because  taste 
of  even  a high  order  may  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  difference  in  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  a garden  environment 
involves. 

First  of  all,  for  instance,  it  must  be  kept  in 
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mind  that  the  garden  statue  will  be  fixed  in  its 
position  through  all  the  weather  vagaries  of  the 
four  seasons  and  during  the  garden  barrenness 
of  half  the  year.  Any  figure  that  approaches 
a representation  of  the  altogether  human 
therefore,  if  clothed  or  partially  clothed,  will 
not  be  pleasant  to  contemplate  throughout  the 
year,  for  the  very  good  though  perhaps  childish 
reason  that  it  will  seem  very  cold  and  wet  and 
suggest  discomfort  too  keenly,  in  storm.  Im- 
agination makes  us  childish  very  often;  and 
even  representations  of  the  gods  of  the  an- 
cients are  not  beyond  thus  impressing  our  hu- 
man and  comfort-loving  side — if  they  wear 
drapery  or  clothing.  Nudes,  however,  do  not 
have  this  effect;  and  of  course  satyrs  and 
nymphs  and  the  great  god  Pan  come  under  this 
general  exception. 

And  then  abstract  conceptions  rather  than 
incident  should  be  chosen;  and  no  better  nor 
more  appropriate  subjects  can  be  found  than 
mythology  offers.  Best  of  all  to  my  mind,  for 
general  use,  are  Hermae — those  graceful  swell- 
ing pillars  surmounted  by  heads  of  varying 
character,  all  representing  the  god  Hermes 
originally,  but  now  frequently  the  likeness  of 
satyr  or  faun  or  nymph  or  just  a fanciful  head 
— that  present  lines  so  pleasing  when  thrown 
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into  clear  relief  against  a wall  or  background 
of  live  green.  The  appropriate  symbolism, 
too,  of  a Herm  in  the  garden,  especially  at  the 
intersection  of  walks  or  at  a turn,  makes  it  an 
interesting  as  well  as  a picturesque  attribute. 

The  situations  where  a shaft  or  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a classic  capitol  perhaps  or  some 
device  of  interest  and  beauty,  may  be  placed  to 
advantage  are  very  much  less  common  than 
those  which  will  admit  the  Herm,  for  such  a 
feature  is  not  suitable  where  a generally  infor- 
mal or  careless  scheme  has  been  adopted.  The 
straight,  clear  lines  of  a column  are  distinctly 
architectural  and  necessarily  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  formality  and  dignity  which  must  react 
against  the  simple  cottage  type  of  garden,  to 
the  latter’s  disadvantage,  and  which  must  also 
subject  the  architecture  of  the  house  to  critical 
and  very  possible  crushing  comparison.  The 
column  is  indeed  a very  finished  and  elegant 
object  and  must  have  finished  surroundings. 
Ordinarily  I should  advise  against  using  it  in  a 
small  garden,  although  it  is  not  a question  of 
size  at  all.  The  simplest  garden  design  will 
admit  it,  and  the  smallest  space,  if  it  is  all  de- 
cidedly formal  and  accompanied  by  a house  of 
real  architectural  merit. 

Reverting  finally  to  the  arch  which  has  been 
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left  to  the  last  because,  although  it  is  in  its  pur- 
pose an  ornament,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a struc- 
tural feature,  even  as  the  arbor  and  garden 
house — although  it  has  not  the  usefulness  of 
either — there  is  just  one  positive  thing  to  be 
said.  This  is  with  regard  to  its  position,  which 
should  always  be  at  a point  of  transition  from 
one  part  or  phase  of  the  garden  to  another — 
and  never  anywhere  else.  In  other  words,  re- 
gard it  as  a door,  and  imagine  that  it  leads 
through  a wall;  then  you  will  have  a true  idea 
of  the  difference  which  should  be  apparent  be- 
tween the  two  apartments  which  it  connects. 
This  gives  it  a raison  d’etre,  and  it  immedi- 
ately acquires  the  character  and  importance 
which  should  distinguish  it,  however  simple  and 
crude  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
Let  it  mark  an  end  and  a beginning  always; 
never  put  it  midway  of  a path  or  in  the  gar- 
den’s center.  Even  though  it  leads  through  no 
wall  which  obscures  that  which  lies  beyond,  this 
definite  dividing  function  which  is  peculiarly  its 
own,  this  ceremonial  leaving  and  entering 
which  it  expresses,  must  never  be  taken  away 
from  it.  Subject  to  this  one  limitation  and  ne- 
cessity, it  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect  at 
almost  any  portion  of  the  grounds  or  garden. 
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Vines 

IT  may  seem  at  first  thought  like  departing 
from  the  real  issues  of  a garden  to  begin 
the  considerations  of  planting  with  that 
class  of  vegetation  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
can  take  no  real  place  in  the  garden  design. 
But  vines  more  quickly  than  anything  else  unite 
a house  with  the  ground;  hence  they  are  the 
first  things  which  may  and  should  be  planted, 
rather  than  the  last,  although  the  latter  has 
been  more  generally  the  custom.  They  give 
finish  to  the  most  barren  place  in  a single  sum- 
mer, and,  rightly  handled,  afford  an  amount  of 
shade  equal  to  years  of  growth  of  trees — be- 
sides furnishing  very  beautiful  bloom  if  the 
purely  ornamental  kinds  are  used,  or  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  if  the  grape  is  included.  More- 
over, all  this  is  done  with  the  very  least  use  of 
ground  space ; where  there  is  room  for  nothing 
at  all  literally,  in  the  way  of  a garden,  there  is 
still  room  for  a vine,  or  for  several. 

With  vines  as  with  all  other  garden  mate- 
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rial  I would  suggest  the  useful  always  in  goodly 
proportion;  yet  there  are  a few  that  are  purely 
ornamental  which  it  seems  quite  impossible, 
and  actually  is  unnecessary,  to  do  without.  One 
of  these  is  the  honeysuckle — Lonicera  Halleana 
— with  its  ravishing  odor  that  saturates  the 
nights  and  days  during  its  period  of  bloom, 
bathing  the  senses  in  delight.  Another  is  the 
Wistaria — Wistaria  Chinensis — that  for  pure 
beauty  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  climbing  plant 
and  by  few  indeed  of  any  kind.  And  still  an- 
other, for  shade  and  sturdy,  clean  thrift,  is  the 
Kudzu  vine — Pueraria  Thunbergiana — a mar- 
vel of  rapid  growth  and  of  loose  and  graceful 
yet  overlapping  green,  that  throws  a perfect 
shade  without  being  too  dense  and  heavy  in 
effect.  Finally  there  is  the  Boston  ivy — Ampe- 
lopsis  tricuspidata  or  A.  V eitchii — which  is  and 
always  will  be  without  a rival  for  covering 
walls,  when  a close  and  somewhat  formal 
growth  is  desired.  For  this  does  no  injury  to 
the  walls,  its  flat  little  disk-fingers  simply  stick- 
ing tight  by  some  process  peculiar  to  them- 
selves and  never  carrying  it  under  nor  around 
shingles  or  boards  or  bricks.  I do  not  find, 
either,  that  this  vine  harbors  dampness  if 
planted  on  open  walls  as  it  likes  to  be,  where 
there  is  a sweep  of  wind  and  sun.  Which 
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brings  us  to  the  question  of  vine  location  in 
general — an  important  question  if  the  preju- 
dice which  many  cherish  against  the  use  of  vines 
at  all  upon  a dwelling  is  to  be  met. 

We  must  first  realize  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  vines,  broadly  speaking;  the  tight, 
close  climbers  like  Boston  ivy  and  the  true  ivies 
— Hedera1 — and  the  loose,  open  climbers  like 
Wistaria  and  honeysuckle.  This  difference  is 
due  to  the  difference  in  climbing  habit,  the  close 
climbers  being  those  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  surface  up  which  they  ascend  and  liter- 
ally grasp  it  hard  and  fast,  while  the  loose 
climbers  twine  themselves  around  anything 
which  they  may  find  to  embrace  and  work  their 
way  up  more  negligently.  The  former  do  not 
of  course  need  anything  to  help  them  rise, 
while  the  latter  are  utterly  dependent  upon 
some  medium  of  ascent  such  as  a trellis — or  a 
wire  or  rope. 

The  kind  of  vine,  according  to  this  division 
between  them,  will  have  much  to  do  with  fixing 
its  proper  use.  Obviously  the  loose  and  con- 
sequently more  airy  growth  which  allows  free 
circulation  beneath  it  would  seem  to  be  better 
suited  to  wooden  buildings  than  the  compact 
and  tight  growing  disk  climbers.  But  both 
kinds  should  be  kept  out  of  the  angles  of  all 
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buildings  whether  they  are  made  of  wood  or 
masonry,  for  vines  not  only  suffer  themselves  in 
such  recessed  locations,  but  they  are  distinctly 
a detraction  from  the  appearance  of  a place 
when  so  situated.  For  the  corners  of  angles 
should  not  be  obscured  by  planting;  they  must 
be  left  clean  and  open  if  the  building  is  to  re- 
tain character  and  strength. 

Either  flat  wall  composing  such  an  angle 
may  be  trellised  for  the  support  of  one  of  the 
open  climbers,  however,  with  good  effect,  if 
the  vine  is  planted  well  out  on  the  wall  and  not 
at  or  near  the  inner  corner.  And  trellises  them- 
selves are  very  charming  ornamental  features 
on  the  outside  of  a building,  when  well  de- 
signed and  executed.  An  especially  picturesque 
effect  results  from  the  use  of  them  horizontally 
above  the  windows  of  the  lower  floor.  So 
placed,  they  afford  opportunity  for  very  much 
extended  growth  to  every  vine  on  them;  and 
indeed  two  or  three  plants,  carried  by  means 
of  an  upright  trellis  to  these  transverse  sup- 
ports, will  creep  along  and  do  the  work  of 
twice  or  thrice  their  number  in  green  tracery 
of  airy  branches  against  the  background  of 
the  house.  Honeysuckle  is  particularly 
adapted  to  this  method  of  trellising,  for  its 
lower  growth  is  usually  light  anyway  while  its 
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top  growth  is  correspondingly  heavy.  Con- 
sequently it  is  best  suited  when  it  is  encour- 
aged to  go  on  at  the  tips  and  given  some  help 
to  this  end.  The  shower  of  fragrance  which 
it  constantly  pours  forth  from  an  elevated 
position,  too,  makes  this  my  favorite  way  of 
using  it — for  it  fills  upstairs  as  well  as  down, 
indoors  as  well  as  out,  with  its  sweetness. 

To  share  this  lattice  with  the  honeysuckle 
plant  a clematis  or  two — not  so  near  it  that 
they  intermingle,  but  near  enough  that  there 
may  be  bloom  and  sweetness  over  a longer 
period.  The  Japanese  variety  that  is  so  uni- 
versally grown — Clematis  paniculata — flings 
abroad  its  foaming  mass  of  white  bloom  in 
August,  after  the  honeysuckle  has  finished, 
save  for  here  and  there  a fugitive  clump  of 
blossoms.  It  also  is  not  only  deficient  in  lower 
growth,  but  weak  as  well;  hence  its  ascending 
trellis  must  be  very  strong  and  immovable 
that  it  may  not  whip  about  and  be  injured  at 
the  ground. 

The  vines  which  are  planted  to  give  shade 
to  a porch  or  any  portion  of  a house  fulfil 
their  purpose  infinitely  better  when  carried  up 
to  a projecting  support  over  which  they  may 
clamber  than  when  simply  grown  to  form  an 
upright  wall  or  screen  of  vegetation.  This  old 
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way  of  closing  in  with  them  as  if  they  were 
curtains  shuts  out  the  light  as  well  as  the  sun, 
excludes  much  air,  and  of  course  cuts  off  any 
view  which  there  may  be.  A light  trellis  at 
the  cornice  line,  projecting  two  or  three  feet 
and  suspended  from  chains  from  above  or 
supported  on  brackets,  leaves,  on  the  contrary, 
unobstructed  way  for  light  and  breeze  and 
outlook  and  gives  a charming  open,  woodsy 
effect  of  green  and  leafy  roof,  in  place  of  the 
shut-in  restraint  of  the  flat  screen.  Wistaria 
trained  to  such  a support  is  delightful,  for  its 
great  racemes  of  bloom  then  hang  pendulous 
overhead.  Flat  leaved  vines  also,  such  as  the 
Kudzu  vine  or  the  grape,  lend  themselves  well 
to  clothing  this  kind  of  extended  framework; 
but  clematis  and  honeysuckle  and  lighter  vines 
generally  will  not  be  so  satisfactory,  although 
the  common  woodbine  or  Virginia  creeper — 
Ampelopsis  quinque folia — is  fairly  good. 

Where  this  outstanding  support  is  not  pos- 
sible, or  not  fancied,  and  the  vines  may  there- 
fore only  travel  up  before  a porch,  confine 
their  growth  to  the  columns  and  leave  the  open 
spaces  between  these  open — unless  the  plant- 
ing is  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a 
screen.  For  vines  should  be  treated  as  the 
drapery  of  the  plant  world  and  caught  back 
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so  that  their  support  of  column  or  whatever 
it  may  be  is  fully  realized.  Never  let  them 
obscure  entirely  the  object  which  they  depend 
upon,  even  though  that  may  be  only  a little 
common  arbor  ever  so  crudely  built.  Here 
and  there  a line  to  show  structural  definiteness 
should  always  remain  uncovered;  if  it  does  not, 
a shapeless  lump  is  all  that  in  time  will  be  dis- 
cernible— a kind  of  elephantine  monstrosity 
without  grace  or  beauty.  When  any  garden 
retreat  gets  thus  deeply  buried,  it  ceases  to  be 
a pleasant  place  to  loiter;  which  is  of  course 
the  very  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  it  and 
to  the  garden  wherein  it  stands.  For  usable- 
ness is  above  all  else  the  one  attribute  which 
must  never  be  lost. 

Flowering  vines  generally  are  more  ad- 
vantageously placed  away  from  the  dwelling 
than  against  it,  both  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
them  from  its  windows  and  porches,  and  for 
the  better  care  of  the  vines  themselves, 
especially  those  of  certain  species.  Honey- 
suckle and  Wistaria  are  exceptions  to  this,  but 
of  these  only  the  latter  is  at  all  showy  in 
flower.  Climbing  roses  especially  are  not 
good  subjects  for  house  planting  because  prac- 
tically all  roses,  to  be  kept  in  prime  condition, 
must  be  sprayed  frequently.  Of  course  spray 
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cannot  reach  both  sides  of  a plant  which  is  ex- 
posed only  on  one;  and  equally  of  course, 
spray  applied  to  the  rose  against  the  house 
will  surely  be  applied  to  the  house  also — and 
trickle  down  in  ugly  streaks  and  stain  it. 
Limit  the  planting  against  the  house  therefore 
to  the  Boston  ivy,  Wistaria,  honeysuckle,  and 
clematis,  with  a Kudzu  vine  if  there  is  a large 
pergola  to  be  covered. 

All  of  these  may  be  used,  or  only  one  or 
two;  whatever  the  number  of  plants  required, 
however,  do  not  go  above  these  five  named 
species,  unless  a screen  is  wanted  instead  of 
shade,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case.  One  of 
the  best  vines  for  use  under  these  circum- 
stances is  the  five  fingered  Akebi — Akebia 
quinata.  Its  merit  lies  in  its  particularly  clean 
and  rather  evenly  overlapping  loose  and  grace- 
ful leaves,  which  form  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  the  vision  that  may  seek  to  penetrate  from 
without,  making  at  the  same  time  a grateful 
and  attractive  object  to  look  upon — which  a 
screen  should  always  be. 

Boston  ivy  I should  always  plant  to  clothe 
foundations  and  broad,  unbroken  spaces  on  a 
building.  Keep  it  within  bounds,  however, 
and  never  let  it  round  off  corners  nor  hide 
window  frames,  columns,  or  other  structural 
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features.  Indeed  this  is  the  one  vine  which 
should  never  approach  a supporting  member, 
for  it  clothes  everything  it  grows  upon  so  com- 
pletely that  the  shape  of  it  is  quite  concealed 
and  becomes  accordingly  clumsy.  Only  the 
loose  and  airy  growth  that  twines  should  be 
planted  where  supports  of  any  kind  are  in- 
volved. This  leaves  their  form  fully  revealed 
always,  even  though  festooned  and  garlanded. 

For  planting  about  a summerhouse  almost 
any  favorite  may  be  used.  Fragrance  there 
certainly  should  be,  which  either  honeysuckle 
or  clematis  or  both  may  furnish;  then  there  is 
the  trumpet  creeper — Tecoma  radicans — 
which  ought  always  to  be  given  space  some- 
where. Nowhere  is  it  better  than  on  an  arbor, 
for  its  showy  flowers  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  amidst  a mass  of  green  such  as  the 
tangle  about  such  a structure  affords.  Here, 
too,  there  should  be  at  least  one  rose;  and  in 
choosing  this,  make  sure  that  it  is  “ JVichurai- 
ana”  hybrid  rather  than  a “multiflora”  or  a 
“ polyantha the  former  have  better  foliage 
generally  than  either  of  the  latter.  A choice 
that  cannot  be  bettered  is  the  “ Dorothy 
Perkins,”  lovely  in  foliage  as  well  as  when 
strewn  with  pink  blossoms.  Our  own  native 
prairie  rose  too,  is  beautiful — rosa  setigera — 
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and  although  not  high  climbing,  it  will  reach 
high  enough  to  be  very  effective  as  part  of  the 
growth  on  a garden  house.  Add  to  these  the 
“ crimson  glory  vine  ” — vitis  Colgnetiae — for 
its  beautiful  foliage  and  coloring,  and  the 
combination  will  be  delightful  at  all  times  of 
the  summer  and  fall. 

Arbors  and  pergolas  are  the  home  of  the 
grape,  and  here  on  these  there  is  no  reason  nor 
excuse  for  not  combining  utility  with  beauty. 
No  other  foliage  has  greater  claim  to  regard 
than  the  leaf  of  the  grape,  no  bloom  is  more 
deliciously  fragrant,  nor  is  there  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  clusters  of  fruit  as  they 
ripen,  depending  overhead.  So  whatever  the 
style  of  an  arbor  may  be,  grapes  may  and 
should  be  used  on  it,  likewise  on  the  arbor’s 
Italian  cousin — or  brother — the  pergola. 
Nothing  else  is  truly  suitable  and  appropriate. 

Of  annual  vines  there  is  only  this  to  say; 
the  place  which  gives  space  to  them  is  sacri- 
ficing permanent  beauty  to  very  little  gain  in 
even  present  effects;  for  good  hardy  vines, 
planted  in  the  spring  or  fall,  will  grow  almost 
as  much  in  their  first  summer  as  any  annual. 
Forty  to  fifty  feet  in  a single  season  is  the 
average  growth  of  the  Kudzu  vine,  with  a 
capacity  for  surface  covering  that  is  immense, 
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each  long  extending  branch  sending  out  side 
shoots  and  spreading  to  an  unbelievable  de- 
gree. And  the  other  hardy  vines  which  are 
useful  for  shade  or  screen  are  none  of  them 
slow  growing.  So  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
introducing  the  annuals,  save  where  they  will 
not  conflict  with,  or  hinder,  the  perennial 
growth. 

The  real  gain  in  time  and  effect  comes 
through  getting  vines  set  out  the  instant  build- 
ing operations  are  over.  Indeed  they  need  not 
be  over  altogether;  all  that  is  necessary  to 
admit  vine  planting  is  a cleaned  up  base  line 
about  the  dwelling — and  sufficient  protection 
to  the  vines  after  they  are  in  the  ground  to 
keep  them  from  being  trampled.  Stakes 
driven  around  them  will  do  this;  and  lumber 
may  be  lying  about  and  workmen  may  come 
and  go  without  doing  a bit  of  harm,  or  hind- 
ering the  establishment  of  vines  thus  fore- 
handedly  started  in  the  least.  Given  a chance 
thus  to  get  to  work  just  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  available  for  them,  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
what  they  will  accomplish  by  the  time  the 
place  generally  is  graded  and  finished  and 
ready  for  the  rest  of  the  planting. 

Not  only  the  dwelling  but  every  building 
large  or  small  should  have  its  allowance  of 
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these  most  widely  useful  plants.  They  are  the 
one  kind  of  growth  that  no  place  can  do  with- 
out, whatever  its  magnitude,  and  that  every 
place  may  enjoy,  however  tiny  it  may  be. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Trees  and  Their  Purpose 

MOST  permanent  of  vegetable  forms, 
trees  demand  our  first  consideration 
when  plans  have  progressed  far 
enough  to  let  us  think  about  the  actual  plant- 
ing of  the  garden;  for  all  its  animate  and 
growing  features  depend  upon  whether  the  de- 
cision is  for  or  against  trees — and  upon  the 
placing  of  them  if  it  is  the  former.  It  seems 
contrary  to  almost  sacred  tradition  to  say  a 
word  which  may  be  interpreted  as  actually 
against  the  use  of  trees;  yet  I feel  that  I must 
warn  the  suburban  gardener  in  the  very  be- 
gining  that  there  is  a possibility  of  the  negative 
decision  being  better  In  his  particular  case. 
A small  place  has  its  opportunities  at  best  only 
through  the  most  careful  conservation  of  its 
restricted  spaces;  hence  trees  very  easily  may 
become  an  extravagance  in  that  they  use  up 
more,  proportionately,  than  they  give.  A very 
delicate  balance  between  all  the  parts  and 
features  of  such  a garden  must  be  established 
109 
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and  maintained,  if  its  greatest  and  best  possi- 
bilities are  to  be  realized. 

But  this  hardly  means  that  there  shall  not 
be  a single  tree;  rather  it  means  that  often 
there  shall  be  no  more  than  a single  tree — 
and  that  there  shall  never  be  many  trees  on 
the  typical  suburban  place.  For  if  there  are 
many  there  can  be  nothing  else.  Trees  are 
exacting  both  above  and  below  ground — as 
becomes  their  importance  and  dignity — and 
the  lesser  growth  must  wait  on  them  and  keep 
its  distance,  with  few  exceptions.  Which  is 
another  proof,  if  another  were  needed,  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  plan  a small  place  in  the 
landscape  style.  For  the  things  which,  like 
trees,  are  essentially  of  the  landscape,  and  es- 
sential to  a landscape  garden  cannot,  in  close 
quarters,  take  the  place  in  perspective  which 
should  be  theirs.  They  will  always  over- 
shadow, on  a small  place — literally  as  well 
as  figuratively — the  entire  conception,  if  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  introduce  them  in  numbers 
and  in  a natural  arrangement. 

It  is  not  trees  in  the  aggregate  and  in  their 
sublime  forest  aspect  therefore  that  we  may 
consider  here;  but  trees  as  individuals  and  in 
the  closest  domestic  relation.  So  the  first 
question  naturally  will  have  to  do  with  that 
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relation.  What  is  it  to  be — the  purely  polite 
and  esthetic,  or  the  practical  and  utilitarian? 
In  other  words,  shall  the  selection  be  for 
shade  and  ornament,  or  for  fruit? 

This  is  another  of  those  questions  which 
personal  preference  must  decide.  Almost  any 
fruit  tree,  excepting  the  apple,  may  be  used 
with  quite  as  good  effect  pictorially  anywhere 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  apple  alone,  as 
usually  grown,  is  too  irregular  in  its  form  to 
be  admitted  to  the  formal  environment  of  a 
small  garden.  It  is  something  of  an  effort  to 
wrench  the  mind  free  from  traditional  “ shade 
trees,”  however,  and  not  as  yet  are  there  many 
small  garden  examples  to  show  the  possibilities 
of  such  emancipation,  or  to  furnish  encourage- 
ment to  the  uncertain. 

Suburban  streets  will  of  course  always  be 
planted  with  ornamental  trees,  quite  properly; 
but  for  those  suburban  gardens  where  trees  are 
possible,  I cannot  bring  myself  to  feel  that  they 
are  quite  as  suitable,  as  a matter  of  fact,  as 
the  more  truly  domestic  trees  which  have  com- 
panied  with  man  so  many  ages.  The  latter 
suit  his  immediate  environment  more  com- 
pletely, consequently  they  suit  the  very  artificial 
conditions  which  his  presence  en  masse  creates, 
very  much  better  than  oaks  and  elms,  beeches 
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X.  Planting  Plan  for  a Plot  ioo  ft.  by  100  ft. 

i*  Cornus  Amomum;  silky  cornel.  2.  Cornus  Mas;  cor- 
nelian cherry.  3.  Ligustrum  Ibota;  privet.  4.  Deutzia 
Demoinei;  Deutzia.  5.  Deutzia  rosea ; Deutzia.  6.  For - 
sythia  Fortunei;  Forsythia.  7.  Cornus  paniculata;  pani- 
cled  cornel.  8.  Hypericum  Moserianum;  St.  John’s  wort. 
9.  Flowers — preferably  hardy  perennials.  10.  Buxus  sem- 
per virens;  Boxwood  hedge ; this  is  preeminently  the 
choice,  especially  for  a garden  inclosure  for  vegetables 
lying  in  such  a position;  privet  may  be  substituted  if  the 
cost  of  boxwood  is  prohibitive,  however.  11.  Grapes. 
A.  Sorb  us  Americana  decora.  B.  Populus  nigra , Italic  a; 
Lombardy  poplar.  C.  Cornus  florida ; flowering  dogwood. 
D1.  Fruit  trees,  standards.  D2.  Fruit  trees,  dwarfs. 
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and  hickorys,  and  all  the  forest  royalties  pos- 
sibly can.  However  strange  it  may  seem  to  us 
at  first  to  think  of  using  fruit  trees  altogether, 
there  is,  too,  most  ancient  and  excellent  pre- 
cedent for  them  rather  than  ornamental  trees, 
in  such  planting.  Indeed  our  present  practice 
is  very  modern — almost  of  to-day  only — and 
prevails  only  where  man  has  not  yet  learned 
values — where  proportions  are  distorted. 

But  whatever  the  choice,  the  first  and  most 
important  thing  to  be  settled  about  a tree  on 
small  grounds  especially,  is  its  location.  This 
is  influenced  by  several  things,  some  with  an 
elusive  tendency  to  wait  until  the  tree  planter 
has  done  his  work  before  presenting  them- 
selves. The  thought  of  shade  and  inviting 
summer  coolness  is  probably  uppermost,  for 
one  thing,  when  trees  are  being  considered, 
which  is  quite  right  and  natural.  But  the  maxi- 
mum shadow  and  shelter  from  sun  and  heat 
are  not  by  any  means  always  attained  in  the  way 
that  seems  most  likely  at  first  thought.  For 
the  impulse  is  usually  to  shade  the  dwelling; 
whereas  it  is  the  earth  from  which  heat  is  re- 
flected into  the  dwelling  that  should  be  shaded, 
rather  than  the  building.  Shutters  provide  for 
the  house  itself,  its  windows  and  doors,  in- 
finitely better  protection  from  the  sun  than 
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trees  can  give,  for  shutters  admit  every 
vagrant  breeze,  however  indolent  and  languid 
it  may  be,  while  leafy  branches  deflect  and 
break  up  even  valiant  attempts  of  the  wind  to 
a considerable  degree.  The  right  position  for 
a tree  is  far  enough  from  the  house  to  admit 
the  air  therefore,  but  near  enough  to  shade  the 
ground  about  it  where  otherwise  the  sun  would 
beat  with  its  fiercest  heat  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day — a position  which  is  best 
determined  usually  out  of  doors,  on  the  ground 
itself,  at  midday,  rather  than  on  a plan. 

Almost  any  upright  object  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  shadow’s  direction,  which  is  the 
main  thing  to  know.  One’s  own  shadow  will 
show  this,  of  course,  but  as  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  get  some  distance  away  in  order 
to  calculate  various  phases  of  the  effect,  it  will 
be  found  more  expeditious  to  use  a stake  five 
feet  or  more  long,  instead  of  to  rely  on  this. 
Such  a stake,  representing  the  bole  or  main 
trunk  of  a tree,  will  give  the  middle  of  its 
shadow  and  will  at  the  same  time  show  the 
tree’s  position  definitely  in  its  perspective  rela- 
tion to  windows  and  the  house  generally,  thus 
indicating  its  possible  effect  on  air  currents. 

The  maximum  heat  of  the  day  during  the 
heated  period  is  usually  between  noon  and 
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three  o’clock — hence  it  is  the  line  of  shadow 
between  these  hours  that  should  be  thrown  on 
the  midst  of  the  area  that  it  is  desired  to  shade. 
But  the  other  sultry  hours  need  not  be  uncon- 
sidered by  any  means;  and  often  a tree  may  be 
so  placed  that  it  will  afford  much  more  pro- 
tection than  seems  possible,  or  than  would  be 
possible  if  its  shadow  were  required  over  a 
porch  or  door  or  window.  The  shadow,  of 
course,  travels  around  the  tree;  it  best  serves 
our  purpose  when  the  tree  is  so  placed  that  it 
travels  in  the  general  direction  of  the  expanse 
which  we  wish  to  shade. 

The  kinds  of  ornamental  tree  from  which 
choice  may  be  made  for  the  type  of  place  to 
which  we  are  confining  ourselves  are  not  so 
many  that  there  need  be  difficulty  in  choosing. 
The  picturesque  cannot  be  admitted,  con- 
sistently; only  trees  of  orderly  growth — the 
well  behaved,  conventional,  and  seemly  mem- 
bers of  the  tree  race — will  look  at  home  and 
harmonize  with  the  sharply  defined  limits  of 
suburban  cultivation.  Curiously  enough,  al- 
though we  have  many  native  to  this  continent 
which,  properly  grown,  would  fulfil  these  re- 
quirements, exotics  are  largely  used  where 
small  trees  are  desired,  Japan  and  China 
furnishing  the  most  of  them.  There  seems  to 
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be  no  good  reason  for  this  except  the  fact  that 
the  trees  of  Japan  are  remarkably  free  from 
annoying  blights;  and  that  our  insects  do  not 
seem  to  relfsh  them  as  well  as  they  do  home 
grown  provender — two  advantages  that  make 
them  highly  desirable  for  the  suburban  gar- 
den, without  doubt. 

Still  I do  not  feel  that  we  should  neglect  the 
material  which  is  at  hand  when  much  of  it  is 
of  such  fine  quality  and  rare  beauty — and  no 
more  susceptible  to  blights  and  bugs  than  the 
Japanese  stock.  And  I have  made  it  a rule 
not  to  use  exotics  when  native  growth  that 
would  serve  as  well  was  obtainable.  Many 
times  it  is  not  to  be  had,  however,  for  few 
nurserymen  will  work  with  native  trees  as  they 
will  with  foreign — or  as  the  nurserymen  of 
Japan  have  worked  to  attain  the  superlative 
merit  with  their  native  material  which  there 
is  no  denying  it  possesses.  We  do  not  know, 
as  a consequence,  what  possibilities  we  may 
have  here. 

There  is,  however,  the  hop  tree  or  wafer 
ash — Ptelea  trifoliata — less  than  twenty-five 
feet  in  height  often,  never  more,  neat  and 
clean  cut;  the  mountain  ash — Sorbus  Ameri- 
cana, decora — round  headed  and  trim,  reach- 
ing thirty  feet  and  having  great  clusters  of 
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scarlet  berries  gleaming  among  its  green  in 
late  summer  and  autumn;  the  shadbush  or  ser- 
vice berry — Amelanchier  Canadensis  also 
Amelanchier  obovnlis — the  former  sometimes 
reaching  fifty  feet,  the  latter  stopping  at 
twenty-five  or  thirty;  the  cock-spur  thorn — 
Crataegus  Crus-galli — twenty-five  feet  tall,  and 
carrying  dull  red  fruits  all  winter;  and  the 
fringe  tree — Chionanthus  Virginica — twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high  and  branching  low  on  its 
trunk,  yet  nevertheless  a tree  and  not  a shrub. 
Then  there  are  the  two  small  maples — Acer 
spicatum  and  Acer  Pennsylvanicum — the 
mountain  maple  and  the  moosewood  or 
striped  maple,  the  first  rather  bushy  and  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  the  second  short  of  trunk 
but  less  bushy  and  forty  feet  high;  all  these 
at  least  are  available  and  are  very  generally 
carried  by  first  class  nurseries  now.  And 
finally,  at  the  end  of  the  list  so  that  it  may 
never  be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  our  peerless 
dogwood,  the  tree  that  is  unrivaled  by  any 
other  flowering  tree  in  the  world — Cornus 
jlorida. 

With  this  array  does  it  not  truly  seem  that 
there  is  very  little  reason  or  excuse  for  going 
beyond  our  own  boundaries  for  small  trees 
with  which  to  furnish  our  most  diminutive  gar- 
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dens?  It  is  only  a matter  of  knowing  and 
choosing  right — and  of  being  a little  less 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  novelty. 

Of  the  great  cone  bearing  class  of  trees 
which  hold  their  leaves  all  winter — the  ever- 
greens of  common  speech — there  are  not  many 
that  are  suited  to  the  small  garden  except  in 
their  early  youth.  Evergreens,  though  slow 
growing  and  so  not  large  for  a number  of 
years  after  planting,  are  nearly  all  large  trees 
when  their  full  growth  is  attained.  White 
cedar  or  arborvitae — Thuya  occidentalis — 
which  attains  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  at  maturity 
is  one  of  the  best  for  small  space,  as  it  retains 
its  narrow  form  even  when  full  grown  and  so 
is  not  as  large  a tree  as  its  height  would  seem 
to  indicate.  This  and  a small  juniper — Junl- 
perus  communis — which  is  less  often  a tree 
than  a shrub  in  the  wild,  are  really  about  the 
only  species  of  native  evergreen  suitable  to  the 
garden  of  the  suburbs. 

Out  of  the  countless  nursery  varieties  of 
these  it  is  possible  to  get  a considerable  varia- 
tion in  appearance,  however;  but  variation  of 
just  this  character  is  exactly  one  of  the  things 
which  the  best  standards  of  planting  avoid. 
Hence  the  grouping  of  small  evergreens  which 
is  so  enthusiastically  advocated  by  some  is 
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under  the  ban.  For  in  these  groups  there  is 
nothing  but  variation,  the  idea  being  to  com- 
bine the  different  specimens  so  that  a bank  of 
color  and  texture  and  form  contrasts  shall 
meet  the  eye. 

Standards  are  sometimes  difficult  things  to 
explain  definitely;  just  why  one  thing  is  good 
while  another  is  bad  positively  defies  expression 
in  words,  now  and  then.  But  in  general  I 
think  a safe  guide  in  garden  standards  is  the 
sense  of  repose.  No  design  or  planting  which 
is  not  restful  and  unobtrusive  is  good;  and  no 
design  or  planting  that  is  dominated  by  con- 
trasts is  either  of  these.  Above  all  else  a gar- 
den must  have  unbroken  mass — not  kaleido- 
scopic variety;  and  it  must  be  true  mass,  else  it 
will  almost  certainly  degenerate  into  mess. 
These  evergreen  groups,  for  example,  are 
called  “masses”  by  their  admirers,  and  they 
are  of  course  a mass — of  evergreens.  But 
they  all  are  different  kinds,  therefore  they  are 
not  what  I call  a true  mass.  To  be  this  the 
group  must  be  confined  to  one  variety  only, 
must  be  a mass  of  junipers  or  arbor  vitaes  or 
pines  or  firs ; then  it  has  continuity  and  dignity 
and  repose. 

With  no  class  of  vegetation  is  this  distinc- 
tion so  aggressive,  if  I may  put  it  that  way, 
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as  it  is  with  evergreens,  although  it  is  always 
apparent  and  decidedly  in  evidence.  A mass 
of  shrubbery  is  better  for  being  made  up  of 
six  or  seven  kinds  instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty; 
a group  of  trees  likewise  must  be  limited  in 
varieties;  and  flowers  lose  in  effect  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  of  colors  and  kinds  which 
a single  mass  contains.  But  in  none  of  these 
is  there  such  striking  disharmony  as  in  a group 
of  many  kinds  of  evergreens,  partly  because 
the  former  are  not  confined  when  growing  in 
the  wild  to  groups  containing  only  one  variety, 
perhaps,  while  evergreens  almost  invariably 
are:  largely  because  the  individuality  of  ever- 
greens is  much  more  marked,  and  many  kinds 
in  combination  never  blend  in  the  slightest 
degree,  as  deciduous  growth  does.  On  the 
contrary  each  specimen  stands  apart,  however 
close  it  may  be  put  to  its  neighbors,  protesting 
and  indignant  at  the  affront  which  such  treat- 
ment imposes. 

While  the  small  place  may  be  allowed  two 
kinds  of  deciduous  tree  therefore — that  is  a 
single  dogwood  perhaps  and  a single  linden  or 
wafer  ash — it  should  never  be  planted  with 
more  than  one  kind  of  evergreen.  Several  of 
this  one  kind  may  find  space,  but  however 
large  the  number  possible,  never  allow  but  the 
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one  variety.  My  own  preference  is  for  the 
arbor  vitae  as  being  more  generally  suitable  in 
every  way  to  small  quarters.  It  possesses  much 
beauty  to  recommend  it  and  is  a sturdy,  hardy, 
thrifty  specimen.  Many  regard  the  Siberian 
variety  more  highly  than  the  native  as  this  is 
not  as  likely  to  burn  and  show  dead  spaces 
when  planted  as  a hedge;  I have  found  the 
native  quite  as  satisfactory  for  general  plant- 
ing, however,  and  its  taller,  slimmer  form  is 
more  to  my  liking;  but  of  course  that  is  a 
matter  of  personal  taste. 

Just  why  trees  or  shrubs  which  have  foliage 
which  is  abnormal  in  one  way  or  another  should 
appeal  so  strongly  to  popular  fancy  has  always 
been  a problem  beyond  explanation  or  solution. 
I suppose  it  may  be  for  the  same  reason  that 
human  and  animal  freaks  in  the  circus  side- 
show draw;  just  one  of  those  twists  in  human 
nature  that  cannot  be  accounted  for.  But 
even  those  of  us  who  love  to  shiver  at  the 
sight  of  monstrosities  would  hardly  be  willing 
to  keep  company  with  them  day  in  and  day  out 
and  have  them  perpetually  before  us.  Why 
then  are  we  willing  to  tolerate,  and  eager  to 
acquire  for  our  own,  similar  variations  from 
the  type  in  the  vegetable  world?  Only  because 
we  do  not  quite  realize  the  truth  about  these 
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variations  probably,  hence  do  not  appreciate 
what  we  are  inflicting  upon  ourselves  and  upon 
our  neighbors.  All  of  which  is  apropos  of 
the  craze  for  vari-colored  foliage,  for  the 
golden  this  and  the  silver  that — and  the  blue 
spruce. 

Growing  in  the  little  groves  of  its  kind  as 
Nature  scatters  it,  or  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  western  streams,  this  free  is  an  in- 
teresting and  attractive  specimen,  but  brought 
into  the  dooryard  and  set  down  under  the  win- 
dows it  is  out  of  key  with  everything  in  sight, 
destroying  by  its  presence  all  chance  of  the 
garden  ever  being  anything  but  a secondary 
consideration.  And  so  far  from  being  im- 
pressive after  its  youth  is  past,  the  tree’s  sym- 
metrical beauty  of  form  is  early  lost  and  it 
becomes  ugly  and  unsightly. 

Be  sure  that  the  normal  type  of  vegetation 
is  the  only  safe  type  to  plant — safe  because 
permanent  and  truly  beautiful  because  normal; 
do  not  let  the  promises  of  any  person,  inter- 
ested or  disinterested,  avail  to  break  a resolu- 
tion to  stick  to  this.  When  in  doubt  about 
anything,  or  almost  persuaded,  yet  not  certain 
of  the  effect  that  will  result,  do  not  buy.  Test 
the  fitness  of  every  specimen  Introduced  by 
the  good  stiff  test  of  logic  and  common  sense. 
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It  is  with  the  adornment  of  outdoors  precisely 
the  same  as  with  the  adornment  of  indoors; 
deep,  quiet  tones  extend  lines  and  distances 
apparently,  as  well  as  produce  an  effect  that 
is  full  of  repose,  permanent  and  restful. 
Masses  do  the  same,  as  opposed  to  the 
nervousness  of  scattered  treatment  and  its  con- 
sequent clutter. 

Just  as  a room  with  plenty  of  simple,  broad, 
unornamented  spaces  is  refreshing  and  like  a 
tonic  after  an  interval  spent  in  the  curio-col- 
lection type  of  apartment,  so  is  a garden  free 
from  all  bizarre  effects  when  contrasted  with 
the  nurseries  of  vegetable  color  marvels  which 
some  are  deluded  into  planting.  Purple  forms 
of  beech  tree  and  barberry  bush  are  practically 
the  only  variations  from  typical  foliage  color 
which  are  tolerable;  these  two  are  indeed  very 
beautiful  in  the  right  place,  as  a matter  of 
fact.  But  remember  that  restraint  is  always 
safer  than  extravagance,  and  that  the  subur- 
ban garden  is  denied  many  things  which  a 
larger  place  may  indulge. 

I have  left  the  detailed  discussion  of  fruit 
trees  to  the  last  because  I wish  to  sum  up,  as 
it  were,  in  their  favor.  Perhaps  it  will  seem 
that  I am  giving  undue  emphasis  to  the 
economic  side  of  the  garden  question,  but  I 
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have  so  long  been  convinced  of  its  importance 
and  impressed  by  our  neglect  of  it  that  I feel 
very  keenly  the  need  of  giving  it  strong 
emphasis.  We  are  asleep  to  our  opportunities, 
for  one  thing:  and  we  are  accursed  with  the 
fear  of  taking  trouble!  The  gentle  hen  is 
banished  because  chickens  are  too  much 
trouble;  we  grow  only  flowers  because  a veg- 
etable garden  is  too  much  trouble;  flowers  re- 
quire care,  however,  and  this  is  trouble — so 
we  are  at  last  reduced  to  a tree  and  a bush  and 
the  lawn.  And  even  the  tree  and  the  bush  must 
be  the  unprofitable  kind,  because  the  mysteri- 
ous “ they”  never  plant  fruit  bearing  trees  or 
shrubs.  So  all  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
suburbs  in  the  United  States  are  non-produc- 
ing; and  fruits  and  foods  are  proportionately 
high. 

On  all  places  less  than  one  hundred  by  one 
hundred  in  size  I am  willing  to  concede  the 
elimination  of  the  hen;  her  cackle  is  too  en- 
thusiastic for  closer  range  and  imposes  too 
much  on  neighborly  toleration.  But  some  veg- 
etables and  fruits,  as  well  as  flowers  and  shade 
are  within  the  possibilities  of  every  place  and 
require  no  more  trouble  than  a sane,  normal, 
healthy,  and  healthy  minded,  intelligent  family 
- — or  man — should  be  ashamed  to  complain  of. 
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To  be  sure  anything  is  trouble  when  done 
hit  or  miss;  disorder  makes  everything  dif- 
ficult. But  the  system  and  scientific  manage- 
ment about  which  we  are  constantly  hearing 
so  much  these  days  are  as  applicable  to  run- 
ning a home  as  to  running  a business — to  rais- 
ing vegetables  and  fruits  and  flowers  as  to 
raising  dividends.  Reduced  to  order  and  sys- 
tem, the  care  of  the  space  usually  given  up  to 
raising  grass  which  must  be  cut  at  least  once  a 
week  to  keep  it  in  good  shape  will  not  take  up 
any  more  time  actually  if  vegetables  take  the 
place  of  grass,  than  this  weekly  running  about 
it  with  the  lawnmower. 

The  gardeners  of  Europe  have  developed 
the  most  efficient  method  of  growing  fruit  trees 
in  small  space,  especially  the  gardeners  of 
France.  Briefly  it  consists  in  flattening  the 
tree — a dwarfed  form  is  always  chosen  for 
such  training — against  a wall  or  fence  where 
it  is  retained  by  being  tied  or  otherwise  securely 
fastened,  the  same  as  a grape  vine  would  be 
held  in  place.  One  form  into  which  trees  are 
thus  developed — the  upright  cordon — admits 
setting  them  within  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
of  each  other,  along  a wall  or  fence  that  is 
six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  Another — the  hori- 
zontal cordon — which  carries  two  branches 
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from  each  tree  horizontally  in  opposite  di- 
rections along  a rail  or  wire  stretched  about 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  spaces  them  out 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart.  And  between 
these  extremes  there  are  “ palmetto  ” forms 
that  range  from  five  to  ten  feet  apart,  and  the 
Verrier  forms  that  run  from  three  to  six  or 
eight.  A distance  of  less  than  five  feet  hardly 
allows  earth  enough  to  each  tree,  however,  to 
insure  its  being  well  nourished,  and  I should 
not  advise  adopting  the  forms  which  are  set 
closer  than  this. 

Only  the  finest  fruits  are  offered  in  these 
trained  trees,  and  as  they  are  usually  from 
seven  to  ten  years  or  more  old,  and  fruiting 
before  they  are  offered  for  sale — and  conse- 
quently will  bear  the  first  year  after  setting 
out,  unless  they  receive  a setback  through 
improper  handling — they  are  of  course  much 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  trees.  But  of 
the  latter  the  small  garden  cannot  have  more 
than  one  or  two  if  there  is  to  be  any  space  at 
all  for  vegetables  or  flowers,  and  these  will 
not  begin  to  produce  fruit  under  three  to  five 
years — or  perhaps  seven  or  eight — from  time 
of  planting,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. So  the  initial  cost  is  really  offset  very 
largely  by  the  advantage  in  production — and 
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in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  every  specimen  borne 
being  perfect  and  of  the  highest  grade. 

In  using  these  trained  forms  against  solid 
walls  of  brick  or  stone  in  this  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  stretch  wires  six  inches  or  so  out 
from  the  wall  surface  and  train  to  these  in- 
stead of  actually  against  the  wall  itself.  This 
is  because  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  here 
and  the  consequent  burning  of  the  trees  unless 
air  space  is  provided  behind  them.  Of  course 
wire  fences,  arbors,  and  openwork  supports 
generally  are  therefore  as  satisfactory  to  use 
here  as  walls;  but  on  boundaries  these  do  not 
afford  the  protection  to  the  fruit  which  its 
tempting  beauty  is  all  too  likely  to  require. 
And  there  is  a picturesque  beauty  in  a tree 
growing  upon  or  before  a wall  which  nothing 
else  in  the  garden  can  rival. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  cultural 
questions  here,  these  being  without  the 
province  of  this  book,  but  in  passing  I may 
say  that  these  trained  fruit  trees  offer  no 
cultural  difficulties  that  cannot  be  readily 
mastered  by  anyone.  Indeed  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  the  gardener  who  is  so  inclined 
should  not  succeed  perfectly  in  training  them 
for  himself  to  any  form  he  prefers.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  foreign  trees  need  not  be  slavishly 
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1.  Rosa  rugosa;  Japanese 
rose.  2.  Flowers.  3.  roses, 
as  preferred.  4.  Dwarf 
fruits.  S.  Vegetables.  6. 
Tilia  Americana ; Amer- 
ican linden.  7.  Loni - 
cera  Halleana;  monthly 
climbing  honeysuckle. 
8.  Roses  on  wall  — 
climbing  hybrid-tea 
and.  Wichuraiana  va- 
rieties as  preferred. 
9.  Ferns. 


r> 


XI.  Planting  Plan  for  Irregular  Corner  Plot. 

imitated,  for  after  all  the  essential  thing  is 
not  the  form,  but  rather  the  spread  of  all  the 
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branches  singly  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
sun  and  light.  To  this  end  only  side  branches 
are  allowed  to  grow,  all  the  front  and  back 
shoots  being  removed,  in  the  bud  preferably, 
certainly  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

For  those  who  hesitate  at  the  wall  fruits, 
however,  there  is  the  simple  dwarfed  form 
which  is  eminently  practical  and  does  not  re- 
quire very  great  space.  Apple,  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  and  peach  “ trees  ” no  larger  than  a rose 
bush  may  go  among  shrubbery  indeed,  if  it 
seems  undesirable  or  impossible  to  give  them 
a place  to  themselves.  These  are  much  less 
expensive  than  the  espalier  trees  and  bear 
usually  the  second  year  from  planting.  They 
are  produced  by  grafting  the  crown  of  the 
variety  of  fruit  desired  upon  a naturally  dwarf 
stock,  and  they  are  permanent  and  hardy.  For 
wall  training  this  form  should  be  purchased 
instead  of  the  full  size  tree  commonly  called 
“ standard.” 

Where  a fruit  tree  is  wanted  for  shade  as 
well  as  fruit,  however,  a standard  must  be 
planted.  Of  all  fruiting  trees  the  cherry  is 
probably  most  like  a purely  ornamental  tree, 
with  the  plum  a close  second.  If  some  other 
fruit  is  preferred  to  cherry  or  plum,  however, 
I should  not  hesitate  to  choose  it,  barring  only 
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the  gnarled  and  writhing  apple  from  the  subur- 
ban dooryard,  as  earlier  stipulated.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  lovelier  than  an  apple  tree  in  the 
liberty  of  picturesque  surroundings — but  such 
liberty  is  not  compassed  within  fifty  by  one 
hundred,  or  even  one  hundred  by  one  hundred 
feet. 

The  garden  plans  given  embody  the  sug- 
gestions herein  elaborated,  the  aim  in  each  in- 
stance being  to  work  out  the  principles  which 
should  guide  in  both  the  selecting  and  the  ar- 
ranging. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Shrubbery 

IT  is  the  common  habit  to  think  of  and 
make  use  of  shrubs — almost  never  of 
shrubbery.  Which  is  all  the  difference 
between  a nursery  and  a garden  picture,  in 
the  last  analysis.  For  shrubs  individually  have 
not  the  pictorial  quality;  indeed  I think  we  may 
very  safely  say  that  neither  has  anything  else 
that  goes  to  the  making  of  a garden,  alone  and 
by  itself.  Solitary  growths  may  become 
splendid  and  perfect  specimens,  but  their  very 
perfection  destroys  their  picturesqueness.  So 
I am  going  to  ask  you  to  banish  completely  the 
thought  of  the  lilac  bush  or  the  snowball  in  the 
midst  of  the  dooryard  and  to  acquire  a new 
conception  of  this  kind  of  garden  material. 
Not  that  we  are  to  make  an  end  of  these  hne 
old-timers  themselves  by  any  means;  but  we 
must  learn  more  about  their  kind  than  we  pos- 
sibly can  while  they  as  individuals  occupy  the 
mental  foreground,  obscuring  all  else. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  several  important 
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requirements  in  the  garden  scheme  which 
shrubbery  alone  can  meet.  Screens  are 
needed,  sometimes  to  obscure  something  which 
lies  beyond  the  boundaries;  sometimes  for  the 
seclusion  of  the  place  from  uninvited  inspection 
from  without;  and  again  for  the  hiding  of 
utility  features  in  one  part  from  the  garden’s 
politer  portions.  No  individual  shrub,  how- 
ever, will  provide  an  effectual  screen — for  to 
be  effectual  a screen  must  conceal  the  thing 
which  it  is  meant  to  hide  so  completely  that  no 
suspicion  of  its  presence  will  arise  as  one  looks 
in  its  direction.  The  screen  that  falls  short 
of  fulfilling  this  requirement  is  worse  than  a 
failure;  it  is  an  aggravation,  permitting  as  it 
does  a suspicion  of  the  thing  hidden  and  rous- 
ing curiosity  accordingly. 

The  suburban  garden,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
other  suburban  gardens,  is  not  expected  to 
suffer  from  outlying  uglinesses  that  need  hid- 
ing, however;  but  seclusion  for  the  garden  and 
its  occupants  makes  a certain  amount  of  screen- 
ing as  much  of  a necessity  here  as  anywhere — 
unless  the  walled  garden  is  adopted.  And  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  many  will  be  willing  to 
take  up  so  decided  an  innovation  for  a con- 
siderable interval — so  the  shrubbery  screen 
will  have  to  serve  for  a time,  undoubtedly; 
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and  this  means 
shrubbery  always, 
never  a shrub,  or 
two  or  three 
shrubs. 

Apart  from  its 
function  of  screen 
making,  shrubbery 
provides  one  of 
the  best  flowering 
mediums  that  the 
garden  may  enjoy 
— and  the  hard 
pressed  busy  gar- 
dener as  well.  For 
with  a proper  se- 
lection of  shrubs, 
XII.  Shrubbery  Group.  uninterrupted 

bloom  throughout  the  summer  is  practically 
secured,  with  no  further  effort  than  the  initial 
planting.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I am 
quoting  this  in  favor  of  shrubbery  because 
other  garden  material  is  too  much  trouble  to 
care  for,  under  the  usual  circumstances  of  the 
suburban  home.  I am  not  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  that  attitude,  as  I think  I have  already 
made  plain,  but  there  are  many  times  legitimate 
reasons  for  the  gardener’s  inability  to  spend 


Plates  XII  to  XVI,  Inclusive 
Pages  132,  134,  135.  137t  138. 

Planting  Key. 

If  planted  in  full  sun: 

1.  Forsythia  Fortunei;  Forsythia.  2.  Spircea  Van  Hout - 
tei ; spirea . 3.  Berberis  Thunbergii;  barberry.  4.  Vibur- 

num opulus ; highbush  cranberry.  5.  Hibiscus  Syriacus; 
rose  of  Sharon.  6.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora ; 
hydrangea.  7.  Cornus  paniculata ; cornel.  8.  Philadelphus 
coronarius ; syringa.  9.  Lonicera  Morrowi ; bush  honey- 
suckle. 10.  Deutzia  Lemoinei;  Deutzia.  11.  Berberis  vul- 
garis; barberry.  12.  Viburnum  Lentago;  sheepberry. 

If  planted  in  the  shade: 

1.  Halesia  tetraptera;  silver  bell-  2.  Hydrangea  arbor - 
escens;  tree  hydrangea.  3.  Berberis  Thunbergii.  4.  Cor- 
nus stolonifera ; red  osier.  5.  Cornus  Amomum;  silky 
cornel.  6.  Lingustrum  Ibota,  Regelianum ; Regeks  privet. 
7.  Cornus  paniculata . 8.  Clethra  jilni folia;  sweet  pepper 

bush.  9.  Viburnum  acerifolium;  maple-leaved  viburnum. 
10.  Deutzia  Lemoinei ..  11.  Ligustrum  Ibota;  privet.  12. 
Rhamnus  Carolina;  Indian  cherry. 
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C-lo  * 1 \ 
-1  7 


XIII.— Shrubbery  Group. 


much  time  in  his 
garden.  It  is  this 
situation  which  the 
things  requiring 
little  care  meet, 
making  a garden 
and  flowers  possi- 
ble where  other- 
wise all  would  be 
barren. 

Obviously  i f 
flowers  through- 
out six  months  in 
summer  are  to  be 
enjoyed,  there 
must  be  at  least  six 
different  kinds  in- 
cluded in  a shrub- 
bery planting,  as 
no  kind  can  be  ex- 


pected to  bloom  over  a month.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  no  kind  will  bloom  that  long,  and  six  shrubs 
would  leave  gaps,  however  carefully  they  were 
chosen.  Eight  or  ten  must  be  combined  to  get 
flowers  from  April  to  September;  but  as  the 
best  standard  of  planting  requires  many  of  a 
few  kinds  rather  than  a few  each  of  many 
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kinds,  a group  of  ten  shrubs  each  different 
from  the  other  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 


possibility  for  an  instant.  We 
must  either  be  satisfied  with  bloom 
somewhat  interrupted,  or  we  must 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals planted. 

Which  of  these  alternatives  is 
chosen  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
amount  of  space  which  may  be 
given  over  to  shrubbery.  A much 
larger  group  numeri-  *0 
cally  may  be  used  than 
the  old  way  of  plant- 
ing so  that  every  shrub 
shall  grow  into  a speci- 
men allows,  for  a dis- 
t a n c e between  in- 
dividuals of  from  two 
to  three  to  four  feet  is 
ample,  the 
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furnishing  the  high  growth.  The  general  av- 
erage throughout  a shrubbery  mass  should  be 
from  two  and  a half  to  three  feet. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  this  close 
massing  is  more  nearly  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  average  planter  than  any  other 
of  the  innovations  which  gardening,  treated  as 
an  art,  require  him  to  accept.  Perpetually 
the  objection  is  raised  that  the  individuals  in 
a mass  will  not  “do”  well;  that  they  will  be 
crowded  and  lose  their  shape;  that  they  will 
not  show.  Not  doing  well  I find  usually  in- 
cludes the  two  latter  in  its  broad  generality 
and  is  not  a reference  to  the  shrub’s  health 
and  nourishment.  However  that  may  be 
though,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
shrubs  planted  in  this  close  company  not  doing 
exactly  what  they  should  in  the  matter  of 
growth;  of  their  not  becoming  just  the  shape 
which  best  suits  their  position  and  the  artist- 
gardener’s  general  purpose;  and  not  showing 
to  the  fullest  degree  desirable  and  conform- 
able with  the  scheme.  Indeed,  close  company 
with  its  consequent  mutual  protection,  is  more 
in  accord  with  Nature’s  scheme  of  things  al- 
ways than  scattered  planting. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  al- 
though the  exigencies  of  the  suburban  place 
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demand  a 
great  deal 
of  re- 
straint in 
the  han- 
dling of 
the  garden 
material, 
shrubbery 
is  the  one 
thing 
which  sim- 
ply cannot 
be  subject- 
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ed  to  formal  treatment  with  satisfactory  results, 
but  must  be  used  as  Nature  uses  it.  Certain 
shrubs  lend  themselves  readily  enough  to  the 
carrying  out  of  more  or  less  formal  lines,  to  be 
sure;  but  shrubbery  collectively,  being  in  its 
very  nature  broadly  pictorial,  must  be  pic- 
turesquely disposed.  The  aim  should  always 
be  to  produce  with  it  a mass — an  impenetrable 
thicket  of  interlacing  boughs;  and  as  a matter 
of  fact  shrubbery  rightly  massed  will  be  almost 
as  effectual  a screen  in  winter,  with  its 
branches  bare,  as  in  summer  when  they  are 
in  full  leaf.  Forget  that  such  a thing  as  a 
shrub  exists;  look  at  them  in  the  aggregate 
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hence  as  a boundary  planting  usually,  that  the 
use  of  shrubbery  is  satisfactorily  possible  on  a 
small  place.  Heretofore  I have  not  laid 
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emphasis  upon  the  point  which  must  now  be 
considered — a point  involving  one  of  the 
great  principles  which  underlies  all  kinds  of 
planting  and  garden  arrangement,  namely  the 
open  center  and  massed  boundary — preferring 
to  leave  it  until  it  was  arrived  at  naturally  in 
the  development  of  the  subject.  In  the  dis- 
posal of  shrubbery  we  first  come  face  to  face 
with  it,  in  close  quarters.  Trees  would  have 
brought  it  one  chapter  ahead  if  we  had  been 
considering  places  larger  than  the  typical  size 
to  which  we  are  restricted,  although  trees 
need  not  be  quite  as  persistently  shoved  back 
to  the  lawn’s  outer  limits  as  shrubs.  Indeed 
they  cannot  be,  if  shade  requirements  are  to 
be  met,  although  actually  their  distribution 
about  a dwelling  to  shade  the  ground  from 
which  heat  reflects  in  summer  amounts  really 
to  one  part  of  a “ massed  boundary  ” of  the 
lawn,  when  considered  from  the  lawn’s  center. 

A tree  or  two  or  three  may  advance,  how- 
ever, here  and  there,  quite  well  out  into  the 
lawn,  if  the  latter  is  spacious,  but  the  shrubbery 
mass  must  not,  except  in  so  far  as  the  undula- 
tions of  its  foreline,  determined  in  plan  when 
the  design  is  made,  carry  it.  This  foreline  or 
meeting  line  of  shrubbery  and  lawn  is  most 
successful  when  its  likeness  to  a rugged  shore 
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line  is  closest,  the  water  being  represented  by 
the  lawn  while  the  shrubbery  mass  corresponds 
to  the  land.  Inlets  and  promontories  mark 
such  a shore,  and  lawn  “ inlets  ” and  shrub 
“ promontories  ” are  exactly  the  effect  most 
desired  and  desirable  in  shrubbery  planting. 
Study  the  conformation  of  such  a bank;  here 
and  there  are  gentle  slopes  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  These,  low-growing  and  almost  pros- 
trate shrubs,  planted  in  the  fore  of  the  taller 
varieties,  will  successfully  reproduce.  Else- 
where, masses  sometimes  detach  themselves 
and  tumble  down  and  out  a bit  from  the  parent 
headland.  Here  is  the  guide  which  shows  how 
detached  specimens  may  be  planted  at  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  border — of  which  there 
should  be  only  a very  few,  however. 

It  is  distinctly  apparent  that  this  sort  of 
thing  cannot  be  carried  out,  except  on  a very 
limited  scale,  within  the  fifty  by  one  hundred 
foot  plot,  if  anything  else  is  to  find  room  in 
the  garden.  True,  a very  pleasing  border  of 
shrubbery  is  possible  even  in  this  space,  if  it 
is  prized  above  all  else;  and  even  with  such 
a border  there  may  still  be  opportunity  for 
some  flowers.  But  great  restraint  must 
govern. 

Generally  speaking,  too  little  thought  is 
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given  to  the  dreariest  time  of  the  year  in  plan- 
ning the  garden.  Summer  is  fair  and  gracious 
and  pleasant  enough  without  much  coaxing  or 
cajoling;  but  late  autumn  and  winter,  and  raw, 
muddy,  early  spring  are  rude  and  gloomy  and 
sullen  and  sulky  more  of  the  time  than  not — 
yet  rarely  a thought  of  conciliation  is  given  to 
them.  Winter  garden  effects  are  hardly  worth 
calculating  in  the  summer  home,  of  course,  but 
most  suburban  homes  are  for  all  the  year 
rather  than  for  its  garden  season  only.  There- 
fore the  winter  season  should  be  as  definitely 
included  in  making  plans  as  the  summer;  if 
need  be  I would  advise  sacrifice  of  the  latter 
in  order  to  favor  the  former. 

Shrubbery  furnishes  the  great  medium  for 
winter  beauty  in  the  garden,  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  evergreen  planting  to  give  depth. 
The  shrubs  which,  by  means  of  colored  bark  or 
persistent  berries,  contribute  most  to  the  winter 
phase  of  garden  making,  however,  are  not  the 
shrubs  which  furnish  the  choicest  blossoms  in 
summer — or  that  furnish  bloom  over  the  long- 
est period.  It  is  this  to  which  I had  reference 
in  suggesting  the  sacrifice  of  summer  in  order 
to  favor  winter.  A liberal  use  of  what  we  may 
call  the  fine  winter-effect  shrubs  will  curtail  the 
number  of  summer-effect  varieties  that  may  be 
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planted,  but  I feel  that  the  gain  in  winter  more 
than  compensates  the  small  loss  in  summer. 
For  other  things  will  furnish  summer  flowers, 
even  though  the  continuous  shrub  bloom  is 
given  over,  but  nothing  save  the  certain  shrub- 
bery masses  selected  for  it  can  give  to  winter 
the  warmth  and  cheer  which  lie  in  these. 

The  broad-leaved  evergreens  form  one  group 
of  winter-effect  shrubs,  but  lovely  though  many 
of  its  members  are,  they  do  not  equal  in  winter 
beauty,  in  my  opinion,  the  vibrant  warmth  of 
the  barberry’s  scarlet  fruits,  quivering  the 
length  of  every  branch,  nor  of  its  tangle  of 
red-brown  twigs;  or  the  great  cymes  of  the 
highbush  cranberry  which  nod  aloft  defying 
sleet  and  snow  until  spring  brings  forth  the 
young  leaves  to  crowd  them  out  of  their  way; 
or  the  deep  burgundy  of  the  cornel  branches 
laced  against  the  snow;  or  the  bright  hips  and 
glowing  color  of  the  wild  rose  mass.  The 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  too,  such  as 
rhododendron  and  laurel  and  Andromeda,  re- 
quire certain  soil  conditions  for  successful 
growth,  but  the  shrubs  just  named  will  grow 
anywhere  practically,  in  any  soil  and  situation. 

Roses  are  shrubs  of  course — but  none  of  the 
hybrid  double  roses  should  ever  find  their  way 
into  the  shrubbery.  There  are  several  lovely 
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shrubbery  roses  available  for  such  massing, 
either  in  groups  made  up  of  themselves  alone, 
or  mingled  with  a general  planting;  but  these 
are  never  the  double  rose  of  the  florist.  At 
most  they  are  only  semi-double,  usually  they 
are  single.  The  great  roses  of  the  rose  gar- 
den— the  hybrid  teas  and  perpetuals  and  all 
the  fancier’s  kind — are  artificial  products  of 
centuries  of  culture  which  have  quite  outgrown 
the  common  general  garden  and  must  always 
have  a place  to  themselves.  Note  that  these 
are  never  ornamented  with  the  rich  and  bril- 
liant berries  or  hips  which  make  the  wild  rose 
and  the  other  single  roses  such  things  of  beauty 
and  joy  in  winter;  which  is  the  penalty  of 
doubling.  The  plant  is  rendered  sterile  and 
incapable  of  producing  fruit. 

Boxwood  is  another  shrub  growth  that  is  in 
a class  apart  from  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  one 
plant  of  this  class  that,  unless  used  as  a hedge, 
is  preferably  planted  alone  rather  than  in  a 
group.  We  seem  to  have  lost  the  knack  of 
handling  it  effectively  nowadays,  however,  and 
even  the  boxwood  hedge  is  almost  never  seen. 
Its  slow  growth  is  probably  in  a large  meas- 
ure the  reason  for  this;  and  it  is  of  course  an 
expensive  species,  compared  to  the  general  run 
of  shrubs.  But  one  well  placed  specimen  of 
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boxwood  should  find  a place  in  the  garden, 
even  though  it  comes  as  a very  tiny  bush  in  the 
beginning.  For  not  another  plant  in  the  world 
has  such  an  air  about  it  as  this  exquisite  old 
aristocrat — and  it  suits  formal  or  informal 
schemes  equally  well,  even  as  true  gentlefolks 
tactfully  set  things  and  people  at  their  ease, 
wherever  they  may  go. 

Ten  Choice:  Shrubs  for  Generae  Use  with  Time  of 
Feowering 

April  Forsythia  Fortunei ; Forsythia;  yellow  flowers  be- 
fore the  leaves;  height  8 feet. 

May  Berberis  Thunbergii;  Japanese  barberry;  yellow, 
red  berries;  height  4 feet. 

Lonicera  Morrowi;  bush  honeysuckle;  white,  ruby 
berries;  height  6 feet. 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei;  spirea;  white;  height  8 feet. 
Syringa  vulgaris ; common  lilac;  white,  lilac; 
height  12  feet. 

June  Philadelphus  coronarius ; syringa  or  mock  orange; 

creamy  white;  height  10  feet. 

July  Clethra  alnifolia ; sweet  pepper  bush;  greenish 
white;  height  8 to  10  feet. 

Aug.  Hibiscus  Syriacus;  rose  of  Sharon;  pinks,  white 
maroon;  height  12  feet. 

Hydrangea  paniculata;  hydrangea;  white  changing 
to  pinkish;  height  10  to  20  feet. 

(Both  the  above  hold  their  blooming  period  over  into 
September  usually.) 

Ten  Shrubs  for  a Winter  Planting 

April  Cornus  Mas;  cornelian  cherry,  yellow;  red  ber- 
ries; ; height  20  feet. 

May  Berberis  aquifolium;  holly-leaved  barberry;  yel- 
low; evergreen;  red  berries;  height  4 feet. 
Berberis  Thunbergii ; Japanese  barberry;  described 
above. 
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Berberis  vulgaris;  common  barberry;  yellow;  red 
berries;  height  6 feet. 

Viburnum  opulus;  high  bush  cranberry;  white;  red 
berries;  height  12  feet. 

June  Cornus  stolonifera;  red  osier;  white;  bluish-white 
berries;  red  bark;  height  8 feet. 

Viburnum  dentatum;  arrowwood;  white;  blue  ber- 
ries; gray  bark;  height  15  feet. 

Rosa  rugosa;  Japanese  rose;  white,  pink;  large 
red  hips;  height  6 feet. 

Rosa  lucida  or  R.  humilis,  lucida;  wild  rose;  bright 
pink;  crimson  fruits ; red  stems ; height  6 feet. 
(This  blooms  into  July.) 

Aug.  Calluna  vulgaris;  heather;  pink;  evergreen;  height 
2 feet. 

Eight  Shrubs  for  a Fragrant  Group 

April  Daphne  Mezereum;  Mezereon  pink;  pinkish  lilac; 
height  3-4  feet. 

Lonicera  fragrantissima;  honeysuckle;  creamy 
white;  height  8 feet. 

May  Ribes  aureum;  Missouri  currant ; yellow ; height  6 
feet. 

Syringa  vulgaris;  lilac;  white,  lilac;  height  12  feet. 
June  Calycanthus  floridus ; sweet  shrub;  red  brown; 
height  6 feet. 

Azalea  arborescens;  azalea;  rosy  white ; height  8 
feet. 

Philadelphus  coronarius ; syringa. 

July  Clethra  alnifolia;  sweet  pepper  bush ; described 
above. 

Ten  Shrubs  for  Shady  Places 

April  C ornus  Mas;  cornelian  cherry ; described  above. 
May  Deutzia  gracilis  rosea;  Deutzia;  rosy  white ; height 
4 feet. 

Deutzia  Lemoinei;  Deutzia ; white,  very  showy ; 
height  4 feet.  _ 

Cornus  candidissima  or  C.  paniculata;  panicled 
cornel ; white,  white  fruits ; height  10  feet. 

June  Hydrangea  arborescens ; hydrangea ; white ; height 
8 feet. 
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Ligustrum  Ibota;  privet;  white;  height  io  feet. 
July  Hypericum  Moserianum;  St.  John's  wort;  yellow; 
height  2 to  3 feet;  blooms  practically  all  summer. 
Clethra  alnifolia;  described  above. 

Cornus  Amomum;  silky  cornel;  white,  blue  fruit; 
height  io  feet. 

Sept.  Hamamelis  Virginiana;  witch  hazel;  yellow; 
height  20  feet. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Flowers 

IT  is,  I know,  a reversal  of  the  order  which 
the  garden  beginner’s  enthusiasm  takes  to 
wait  until  everything  else  has  been  dis- 
posed of  before  coming  even  to  the  considera- 
tion of  flowers.  But  if  I have  succeeded  at  all 
In  developing  through  these  pages  the  “ gar- 
den idea,”  as  I conceive  it,  you  will  appreciate 
by  this  time  that  the  garden  is  the  thing;  and 
that  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  garden  is 
secondary — even  the  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Of  course  there  would  be  no  garden 
without  vegetation;  but  our  custom  has  always 
been  to  work  from  the  vegetation  backward — 
a practice  which  never  can  give  the  harmoni- 
ously balanced  and  beautiful  final  result  that 
the  more  logical  method  of  working  up  to  the 
vegetation,  from  the  bare  ground,  assures. 

So  the  garden  and  house  are  designed  as  a 
unit;  all  that  enters  into  this  design  is  con- 
sidered and  worked  out  before  plants  are 
hardly  thought  of.  After  all  this  is  done,  af- 
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ter  the  house  and  the  garden  are  carefully  and 
thoroughly  built,  then  the  place  as  a whole 
stands  ready  for  furnishing,  the  indoors  with 
its  kind,  the  outdoors  with  its.  Draperies  in 
the  house,  then  large  pieces  of  furniture,  then 
the  smaller,  and  then  the  purely  decorative 
material;  vines  first  on  the  outside,  then  trees, 
next  shrubs — and  finally  the  flowers.  Thus 
we  come  to  them  fully  prepared  to  place  and 
group  them  worthily,  and  to  treat  them  as  they 
deserve  to  be  treated. 

The  times  when  they  are  so  dealt  with  are 
all  too  few,  unintentional  though  our  sins  of 
omission  are;  as  a consequence,  the  effect  of 
the  flowers  which  we  do  grow  is  not  one- 
hundredth  what  it  might  be.  For  we  should 
have  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  them- 
selves to  delight  us,  but  the  beauty  of  the  gar- 
den design — the  garden  scheme  as  a whole, 
picked  out  and  quickened  by  them.  They  are, 
indeed,  the  garden  craftsman’s  colorful  gems, 
his  inlays  of  rich  enamel,  his  mosaic  chips,  to 
be  incorporated  into  his  design  as  these  jewels 
and  bits  of  enamel  or  shell  or  whatnot  are 
assembled  under  the  hands  of  workers  skilled 
in  the  crafts  which  employ  them. 

Everyone  knows  of  course  that  there  are, 
generally  speaking,  two  kinds  of  flowering 
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plants — those  which  live  over  from  year  to 
year,  and  those  which  must  be  raised  every 
year  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring;  or  peren- 
nials and  annuals,  according  to  garden  termin- 
ology. A third  kind  which  escapes  the  at- 
tention of  the  beginner  very  often  is  the  bien- 
nial, a plant  which  is  raised  from  seed  one 
spring,  grows  to  maturity  the  first  summer, 
lives  through  the  winter,  and  blossoms  and 
matures  its  seed  the  second  summer,  dying 
when  fall  comes — not  of  the  cold  but  because 
its  life  cycle  is  over. 

These  lap-overs  are  an  exasperating  kind  of 
plant  to  my  mind,  and  if  it  were  not  that  some 
of  the  loveliest  of  flowers  are  among  them  I 
think  I should  never  admit  them  to  my  gar- 
den ; for  each  year  young  plants  must  be  raised 
and  wintered  over  if  next  year  is  to  have  its 
quota  of  blossoms ; yet  the  space  in  the  garden 
occupied  by  the  blossoming  plants  is  not 
available  until  after  the  season  is  over,  of 
course.  So  somewhere  there  must  be  a nursery 
for  the  young  stock.  Annuals  on  the  contrary, 
brief  though  their  span,  require  no  coddling 
but  may  almost  always  be  sown  in  the  spring 
where  they  are  to  grow;  and  they  blossom  and 
take  themselves  out  of  the  way  with  no  con- 
fusion— which  habit  has  its  distinct  advantages. 
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Annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials  each  have 
their  superior  points,  however,  and  each  have 
their  place  in  garden  making.  Only  the  plants 
which  are  already  there  when  spring  wakes 
the  world  are  really  worthy  such  a garden  as 
each  should  be  working  for,  however.  Here 
and  there  a clump  of  the  others  may  come  in  as 
the  summer  days  lengthen  and  a bit  of  spare 
room  shows  itself;  but  let  them  be  entertained 
as  guests  only,  in  the  spare  room;  do  not  take 
them  permanently  into  the  family. 

For  the  temporary  flowers  or  annuals  are 
only  temporary ; they  grow  rapidly  and  luxuri- 
antly after  they  start,  it  is  true,  and  blossom 
freely.  But  they  are  not  there  at  all  during 
the  wonderful  weeks  that  follow  the  March  or 
April  reveille — and  a garden  barren  at  this 
time  is  no  garden ! So  plan  for  the  hardy  last- 
ing plants,  the  crocus  and  daffodil,  the  iris  and 
peony  and  phlox  and  day  lily,  tall  hollyhocks 
and  low  Columbines,  blushing  lupines,  pale 
baneberry,  and  twinkling  starwort.  And  ban- 
ish the  salvia,  the  geranium,  the  fearful  coleus 
— this  not  a flower  but  favored  as  flowers  are 
and  more  strident  than  any — the  canna  and  the 
elephant’s  ear.  The  presence  of  these  never 
adorned  anything;  their  manners  are  too 
shocking. 
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Which,  brings  me  to  the  matter  of  flower 
beds,  these  being  usually  the  medium  of  dis- 
play for  overbearing  flowers  of  this  type.  I 
am  glad  that  the  two  are  associated;  glad  that 
no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  doing  such  a thing 
as  plant  a round  bed  of  hollyhocks,  or  of  any 
other  fine  old  garden  aristocrat,  in  the  midst 
of  a lawn.  For  of  all  gardening  offenses  the 
flower  bed  is  surely  the  worst — the  type  of 
deadly  and  unpardonable  sin — the  murderer  of 
harmony  and  beauty  and  repose. 

Such  strong  condemnation  seems  unneces- 
sarily severe,  perhaps  you  say;  but  when  the 
outrage  which  design  suffers  by  having  a de- 
tached, meaningless  unit  dropped  into  the 
midst  of  a fine  and  open  space  is  added  to  the 
outrage  inflicted  upon  an  expanse  of  lawn  by 
cutting  its  heart  away  to  make  room  for  flaunt- 
ing garden  courtesans,  and  all  this  is  multi- 
plied, who  shall  say  how  often,  by  our  instinct 
for  imitation  led  by  the  fear  of  being  original, 
strong  language  is  demanded.  Better  no  flow- 
ers at  all  than  a flower  bed;  there  is  at  least  no 
affront  in  the  blankness  of  the  unadorned — 
and  it  is  peaceable  if  nothing  more. 

The  places  for  flowers  in  a garden  are  very 
much  like  the  place  for  gems  in  a fine  piece  of 
jewelry.  All  the  design  leads  up  to  them  in  a 
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1.  Rosa  IVichu • 
raiana,  and  its  va- 
rieties “Ever* 
green  Gem  ” and 
“ Triumph,”  also 
roses  <£  Hiawa- 
tha,” “ Dorothy 
Perkins  ” and 
“ White  Doro- 
thy ” : these  on 
arches.  2.  Thuya 
occidentals  ; ar- 
borvitae  ; 11 

plants,  sheared  to 
a recess  behind 
the  statue.  3. 
Herm  or  statue. 
4.  Flowers  (de- 
tails of  beds  will 
be  found  on  page 
163.  5.  Turf 

paths.  6.  Rosa 
hamilis,  lucida; 
wild  rose;  to  be 
cut  back  until  it 
clothes  the  slope 
of  the  terraces 
■eith  dense  growth. 
7.  Fruits  as  pre- 
ferred, trained 
against  wall;  these 
it  is  understood 
are  to  occupy 
those  portions  of 
the  wall  which 
are  exposed  to 
the  south.  8.  Ju- 
niperus  Virgin- 
iana ; red  cedar; 
these  to  frame 
the  vista  to  the 
bird  bath.  9. 
Grapes  on  arbor 
• — two  plants.  10. 
Wistaria  Chinen- 
sis;  wistaria  train- 
ed around  porch. 


XVII. — Planting  Planfor  Formal  Design 
of  the  First  Type. 
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way — and  yet  no  part  is  neglected  for  them, 
or  because  they  are  expected  to  focus  atten- 
tion. This  is  exactly  the  ideal  to  adopt  in  plac- 
ing flowers  in  the  garden  design.  With  it  in 
mind,  serious  mistakes  will  never  occur.  The 
fully  developed  drawings  of  the  typical  plans 
shown  illustrate  this,  the  flower  arrangement 
being  the  last  thing  added  to  complete  them. 

Many  things  will  influence  the  selection  of 
varieties  and  colors  after  the  locations  are  de- 
termined upon,  and  not  until  these  are  deter- 
mined can  definite  choice  be  made.  Of  course 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  provision  usually  for 
any  special  thing  which  it  is  desired  to  have, 
but  the  general  conditions  of  the  garden  as  to 
soil  and  exposure  must  be  met  by  using  plants 
which  prefer  these  conditions.  This  is  a phase 
of  gardening  that  is  perhaps  the  hardest  for 
early  enthusiasm  to  accept  patiently,  for  it  does 
seem  that  there  should  be  some  way  to  make 
anything  grow  that  one  very  much  wishes  to 
have.  And  there  usually  is,  of  course,  but  it  is 
often  a very  laborious  way  and  one  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill  to  follow.  So  the  beginner 
will  be  much  wiser  to  forswear  the  things  his 
heart  is  set  upon,  if  these  are  not  naturally 
adapted  to  his  garden  conditions,  until  such 
time  at  least  as  he  is  no  longer  a beginner  and 
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his  garden  is  well  furnished  in  the  main  with 
things  that  will  grow  easily  therein.  Then,  if 
he  still  longs  for  that  which  Nature  denies,  it 
will  be  time  to  experiment,  and  the  whole  place 
need  not  suffer  in  appearance  as  a consequence. 

But  there  are  a great  many  more  kinds  of 
flowers  than  any  garden  can  possibly  hold,  and 
much  that  is  lovely  must  be  excluded.  Indeed, 
more  will  have  to  stay  out  than  may  come  in, 
for  flower  masses — that  is,  masses  of  one  kind 
of  flower — are  as  essential  to  good  effect  as 
mass  generally.  A border  along  a wall  or 
walk  may  be  mixed — usually  should  be  in  fact, 
in  order  to  secure  bloom  through  all  the  sea- 
son— but  of  each  species  composing  the  mix- 
ture anywhere  from  three  to  a dozen  or  twenty 
specimens  must  be  planted,  depending  of 
course  on  the  size  and  habit  of  the  individual. 

Just  here  let  me  call  special  attention  to  the 
little  planting  diagram,  which  illustrates  a 
principle  which  should  be  carefully  observed 
in  planting  any  mixed  group  or  border.  Where 
a clump  of  one  species  or  variety  meets  a 
clump  of  another,  a sharp  line  of  demarkation 
must  never  be  allowed.  Instead,  an  effect  of 
each  tapering  off  into  the  other,  secured  by 
scattering  together  the  two,  not  regularly  at 
all  but  as  they  would  be  likely  to  mingle  if  self 
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XVIII.  Detail  show- 
ing Intermingling  of 
Varieties  Where  Two 
Groups  Meet. 


sown  in  the  wild,  should  be 
the  aim.  Observe  any  field 
of  daisies  and  buttercups, 
of  clover  and  daisies,  or  of 
any  common  wild  growth, 
and  you  will  find  a perfect 
model.  Masses  of  each 
will  stand  by  themselves, 
crowded  in  places,  thin  else- 
where, and  finally  giving 
way  gradually  to  the  other, 
with  here  and  there  a fugi- 
tive specimen  venturing 
quite  beyond  its  kind  into 
the  other’s  preserve.  Fol- 
low this  idea  generally  in 
the  border,  and  indeed  in 
all  group  planting  whether 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  or  trees. 
A single  specimen,  such  as 
peony  or  Boltonia,  may 
stand  alone  and  independ- 
ent now  and  then  of  course, 
but  ordinarily  everything 
should  be  massed — and  the 
masses  should  meet  gra- 
ciously. 

Color  seems  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  some- 
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times,  whatever  way  it  is  considered.  But  this 
is  rather  because  it  is  not  really  considered  at 
all  I fancy.  An  idea  that  because  it  is  color  in 
flowers  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  because 
Nature  seems  to  use  it  carelessly  one  may  do 
the  same,  is  too  prevalent.  Colors  that  are 
inharmonious  are  inharmonious  anywhere  and 
in  any  medium — and  Nature  only  seems  to  use 
color  carelessly.  She  is  a consummate  artist 
be  it  remembered,  and  can  do  with  dash  and 
impunity  things  which  we  must  beware  of  at- 
tempting at  all — or  certainly  not  until  we  have 
learned  enough  of  her  technique  to  know  that 
it  is  the  very  reverse  of  careless. 

Certain  plants  are  notorious  offenders  in 
the  matter  of  color,  and  furnish  shades  which 
should  be  avoided  like  the  plague.  Preemi- 
nent in  this  class  stand  some  varieties  of  the 
herbaceous  spirea,  decked  out  in  magentas 
that,  with  faded  persistence,  cast  a gloom  over 
everything  else  in  the  garden.  Magenta  is  of 
course  the  one  color  of  all  to  beware  of,  owing 
to  its  belligerent  character.  It  is  indeed  safe 
to  say  that  with  it  excluded,  no  really  distress- 
ing combinations  will  occur;  but  this  is  not  to 
say  that  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  has  been 
done  when  magenta  has  been  eliminated.  That 
is  only  the  negative  side  of  color  combining: 
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its  positive  side  is  capable  of  most  delightful 
development. 

As  a general  guide  to  the  use  of  colors,  it  is 
well  to  fix  the  three  primary  colors  in  mind 
and  the  combinations  which  form  the  second- 
ary colors.  The  primary  colors  are  pure  yel- 
low, pure  red,  and  pure  blue,  as  of  course 
everyone  knows.  These  are  “ primary  ” be- 
cause they  may  not  be  further  dissected  into 
components,  each  standing  by  itself  as  a basic 
unit.  They  are  the  only  colors  that  are  thus 
distinguished.  The  secondary  colors  are  scar- 
let, purple,  and  green,  and  these  are  each  made 
up  of  two  of  the  primary  or  basic  colors,  and 
no  more,  theoretically  at  least — yellow  and 
red  forming  scarlet,  red  and  blue  forming  pur- 
ple, and  blue  and  yellow  forming  green.  An 
actually  pure  color  is  almost  unknown  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  probably  is  unknown  in  Na- 
ture. For  pure  colors  are  not  pleasant  to  the 
eye;  their  brilliancy  needs  tempering  to  make 
them  endurable. 

Ordinarily  two  primary  colors  should  not  be 
used  in  groups  that  immediately  adjoin,  but  a 
progression  from  one  primary  color  to  another 
by  way  of  their  secondary  color,  is  always  pos- 
sible and  very  effective  if  well  carried  out. 
Pure  blue  may  progress  to  pure  yellow  by 
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means  of  green — foliage  of  course  takes  care 
of  this — and  pure  blue  to  pure  red  by  means 
of  purple.  This  last  even  allows  space  for  the 
shades  of  magenta;  but  only  in  small  propor- 
tions even  here  can  they  be  agreeable,  and  then 
they  must  be  carefully  selected,  for  often  their 
color  is  muddy  and  ugly  apart  from  its  other 
unpleasant  qualities. 

Such  a progression  should  not  be  too  ab- 
rupt, but  should  move  in  several  steps  when 
possible,  from  primary  to  secondary  and 
thence  to  the  succeeding  primary.  And  then, 
supplementing  this  as  a general  guide,  is  the 
proportioned  use  of  complementary  colors. 
These  are  the  pair  of  colors  made  up  of  any 
primary  color  in  combination  with  the  sec- 
ondary which  does  not  contain  it — as  red  and 
green,  yellow  and  purple,  blue  and  scarlet. 
Primary  and  secondary  are  said  to  be  comple- 
mentary to  each  other  because  if  united  they 
would — theoretically — compose  pure  light, 
which  we  most  nearly  represent  by  white.  Of 
course  pigments  themselves  do  not  actually  pro- 
duce white,  because  they  are  not  pure  vibrations 
of  light,  but  that  is  another  matter  and  does  not 
concern  us  when  we  are  dealing  with  a thing  as 
tangible  as  flower  colors. 

The  three  sets  of  complementary  colors  vary 
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in  the  degree  of  harmony  between  them.  To 
meet  this  variation  they  must  be  combined  un- 
equally, the  proportion  varying  according  to 
the  combination.  Yellow  and  purple  offer  less 
difficulty  than  the  other  two  and  may  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  two. 
Flowers  of  certain  irises  give  examples  of  this 
combination,  also  pansies.  Red  and  green  come 
next,  but  this  combination  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  deal  with,  Nature  taking  care  of  green 
very  much  better  than  we  could  if  it  were 
left  to  us.  Note,  however,  just  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  point  of  proportion,  that  red  or 
green  is  always  very  much  in  the  ascendent. 
Red  berries  among  green  foliage  show  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a one  to  ten  proportion  of 
red  to  green,  while  scarlet  flowers  generally 
either  reverse  this  by  concealing  a large  amount 
of  their  foliage,  or  do  not  reduce  it  at  most  be- 
low a one  part  red  to  seven  or  eight  parts 
green. 

Blue  and  scarlet  are  the  really  difficult  mem- 
bers of  the  trinity  to  handle,  for  some  mysteri- 
ous reason.  It  is  a combination  which  may  be 
avoided  of  course;  but  we  are  not  seeking  to 
get  around  these  things.  Therefore  we  must 
find  the  way  to  make  it  tolerable.  This  lies  in 
keeping  its  proportions  even  farther  apart  than 
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the  red  and  green  combination  requires.  In- 
deed, either  the  blue  or  the  scarlet  must  be  prac- 
tically nil  save  on  close  inspection. 

White  flowers  will  of  course  break  up  the 
most  unfriendly  elements,  but  I do  not  fancy 
a resort  to  this  means  as  greatly  as  some. 
Much  white  is  always  very  desirable  to  give 
life  and  sparkle  to  a garden,  but  I prefer  not 
to  use  it  as  a buffer  between  warring  factions. 
They  will  as  likely  as  not  continue  making  faces 
at  each  other  even  when  thus  separated,  for 
white,  of  course,  can  only  separate,  never  unite. 
Progression  around  the  circle  is  the  only  path 
to  real  union,  never  doubt  that;  and  a garden 
whose  color  scheme  is  based  upon  this  pilgrim- 
age is  a garden  of  the  greatest  distinction, 
quietly  and  richly  beautiful  and  filled  with 
wonderful  shades  and  tones.  Whereas  the 
common  reliance  upon  white  to  break  up  in- 
harmony results  in  a brusque,  disjointed,  and 
sometimes  most  unsatisfactory  effect. 

There  is  one  other  way  out  of  color  dif- 
ficulties which  I must  not  neglect  to  mention — 
a way  that  makes  many  of  the  difficulties  only 
apprehended  after  all  and  never  actually  met. 
This  is  the  different  time  of  bloom  of  the  plants 
used.  Colors  that  clash  are  seldom  or  never 
seen  in  a natural  tangle  of  wild  flowers  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  the  flowers  which  would 
furnish  unhappy  combinations  of  color  do  not 
blossom  at  the  same  time.  Take  this  into  con- 
sideration in  selecting  and  ordering — and  side- 
step the  question  altogether  if  you  feel  it  is  too 
perplexing. 

It  really  need  not  be  perplexing,  however, 
even  with  all  its  nice  distinctions.  Do  they 
seem  too  nice?  And  does  the  garden  planting 
seem  an  appalling  task  with  so  much  to  be  kept 
in  mind?  Actually  it  is  much  simpler  worked 
out  in  the  way  suggested  than  any  haphazard 
thrusting  in  here  and  there  of  this  and  that 
can  ever  be;  for  nothing  is  harder  work  or 
more  confusing  than  trying  to  plant  flowers  in 
this  way.  And  the  distinctions,  far  from  be- 
ing overly  nice,  are  perfectly  obvious  when  the 
idea  begins  to  take  shape — and  color — out- 
doors in  the  garden. 

The  diagrams  appended,  and  more  especially 
the  plant  lists,  are  intended  as  first  aid  to  the 
beginner  of  a rather  more  direct  nature  than 
it  is  possible  to  furnish  in  any  other  section  of 
selective  garden  work.  To  annuals  compara- 
tively little  space  has  been  given;  but  raising 
annual  flowers  is  hardly  gardening  in  the  true 
sense — in  the  lasting  sense  which  we  are  con- 
sidering here.  And  as  the  tendency  is  toward 
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Plate  XIX.  Flowers;  border  for  a 
sunny  location. 

1.  Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus;  daffodil. 
2.  Iris  pallida  speciosa;  iris.  3.  Paeonia  of- 
ficinalis rosea;  peony,  pink  flowered.  4. 
Paeonia  officinalis  alba;  peony,  white  flow- 
ered. 5.  Lupinus  polyphyllus  Moerheimi; 
lupine.  6.  Phlox , “ Miss  I^ingard  phlox. 
7.  Aquilegia  Canadensis;  Columbine.  8. 
Delphinium;  Burbank  or  Kelway  hybrids; 
larkspur.  9.  Phlox,  “ Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell phlox.  10.  Hemerocallis  Hava;  yel- 
low day  lily.  11.  Lilium  speciosum;  ru - 
brum;  lily.  12.  Veronica  longifolia  sub- 
set lis;  veronica,  or  speedwell.  13.  Funkia 
sub  cor  data;  plantain  lily.  14.  Campanula 
pyramidalis;  bell  flower.  15.  Boltonia  lat - 
squama;  Boltonia  or  false  chamomile.  16. 
Cimicifuga  simplex;  snake  root.  17.  Aster 
N ovae-Angliae  ; native  hardy  aster.  18. 
Chrysanthemum,  hardy  pompon  varieties. 

For  a shady  location. 

1.  Narcissus  pseudo  Narcissus.  2.  Trillium 
grandifiorum;  wake  robin.  3.  Saxafraga 
cor  difolia;  saxifrage.  4.  Anemone  sylves- 
tris;  wind  flower.  5.  Smilacina  racemosa ; 
false  Solomon’s  seal.  6.  Phlox  divaricata, 
alba  grandifiora;  phlox.  7.  Actaea  spicata; 
baneberry.  8.  Lobelia  cardinalis;  cardinal 
flower.  9.  Spiraea  palmata  elegans;  mead- 
ow sweet.  10.  Hemerocallis  fiava;  day 
lily.  11.  Trycirtus  hirtaT;  Japanese  toad 
lily.  12.  Aconitum  napellus;  aconite  (do 
not  use  this  where  children  are  likely  to 
eat  the  berries  or  roots,  as  they  are  poi- 
sonous). 13.  Funkia  subcordata;  plantain 
lily.  14.  Mertensia  Virginica;  blue 
bells.  15.  Spigelia  MarilandicaT;  Indian 
pink.  16.  Cimicifuga  simplex;  snake  root. 
17.  Aster  corymbosus;  native  aster.  18. 
Trollius  Asiaticus  fiore  croceo;  globe 
flower. 
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these  plants  and  away  from  the  permanent 
ones  anyway,  I do  not  feel  that  their  merits 
need  dilating  upon  so  much  as  their  disad- 
vantages. 

List  of  Flowers  for  a Color  Progression 

Yellow  Adonis  vernalis;  bird’s  eye;  i foot;  May. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata , grandiflora ; Coreopsis;  2 
feet;  June  to  October. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora ; blanket  flower;  2 — 3 
feet;  June  to  November. 

to  Chrysanthemum , pompon  varieties;  2 — 3 feet; 

September,  October. 

Scarlet  Pentstemon  Torreyi;  beard  tongue;  4 feet; 
July,  August. 

Phlox  paniculata,  ce  Coquelicot”  ; phlox;  2 — 3 
feet;  June,  October. 

to  Phlox  paniculata , “Etna”;  phlox;  2 — 3 feet; 
June,  October. 

Lobelia  cardinalis;  cardinal  flower;  3 feet; 
August. 

Red  Anemone  Japonica,  rubra;  anemone,  windflower; 
2 feet;  September,  October. 

Papaver  orientale,  “mahogany” ; poppy;  2 — 3 
feet;  June,  July. 

to  Aster  alpinus , rubra ; hardy  aster;  5 feet;  June, 
July. 

Astilbe  Davidii;  false  goat’s  beard;  4 — 5 feet; 
July,  August. 

Purple  Aster  Novae  Angliae ; aster;  4 — 5 feet;  August, 
September. 

Dictamnus  alba  or  D.  Fraxinella ; gas  plant; 
2 — 3 feet;  June,  July. 

to  Delphinium , Burbank  hybrids;  larkspur;  4 — 5 
feet;  June  on. . 

Campanula  persicifolia ; bell  flower;  2 feet; 
June,  July. 

Blue  Veronica  longifolia,  subsessilis ; speedwell;  2 
feet;  August  on. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus ; lupine;  4 — 5 feet;  June, 
July. 
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td  Ajuga  Genevensis ; bugle;  8 inches;  May. 

Iris  prismatica  or  I.  Virginica ; iris;  iy2  feet; 
June. 

*Yellow  Digitalis  lanata;  foxglove;  2 — 4 feet;  June, 
Ju!y. 

Hemerocallis  flava ; day  lily;  3 feet;  June,  Au- 
gust. 

*A  transition  through  green  is  of  course  impossible, 
except  by  way  of  foliage. 

Sixteen  Plants  for  a Pink  Garden 

Claytonia  Virginica ; spring  beauty;  trailing;  light;  April, 
May. 

Dianthus  barbatus;  sweet  William;  1 — 2 feet;  many 
shades;  May,  June. 

Iris  Germanica , Brittanicus;  iris;  2 — 3 feet;  May,  June. 
Paeonia  officinalis,  fl . pi.  rosea ; peony;  2 — 3 feet;  May, 
June. 

Lychnis  (or  Agrostemma)  coronaria;  mullein  pink;  2 feet; 

crimson;  June,  July.  (Biennial.) 

Hesperis  matronalis ; sweet  rocket;  2 feet;  pink  and  white; 
June,  July. 

Silene Shafla ; catchfly;  5 inches;  June,  September. 
Pyrethrum  Hybrid;  pyrethrum;  2 — 3 feet;  June  and  on; 
(pinks  only  to  be  planted). 

Althea  rosea ; hollyhock;  5 — 6 feet;  pinks  only  to  be 
planted;  July,  August.  (Biennial.) 

Centaurea  dealbata;  cornflower;  V/2  feet;  deep  pink;  July, 
August. 

Gypsophila  acutifolia;  chalk  plant;  2 feet;  pink  only  to  be 
planted;  July,  August. 

Phlox  paniculata,  Artaxis ; phlox;  2 — 3 feet;  rose  color; 
July,  August. 

Hibiscus  Moscheutos;  rose  mallow;  5 — 6 feet;  August, 
September. 

Sedum  Stoloniferum  or  S.  spurium;  stonecrop;  6 inches; 

August,  September.  (For  edgings.) 

Sedum  spectabile;  stonecrop;  feet;  August,  Septem- 
ber. 

Anemone  Japonica,  Queen  Charlotte ; anemone;  2 feet; 
September,  October. 

Chrysanthemum,  pompon  variety;  2 — 3 feet;  September, 
October.  (Pinks  only  to  be  planted.) 
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Sixteen  Plants  lor  a Blue  Garden 

Mertensia  Sihirica;  blue  bell;  V/2  feet;  April,  May. 

Ajuga  genevensis;  bugle;  8 inches;  May. 

Iris  in  blue  varieties;  2 — 3 feet;  May,  June. 

Veronica  gentianoides  ; speedwell;  P/2  feet;  May,  June. 

Anchusa  Italica;  Italian  alkanet;  3 — 4 feet;  June,  July 
and  on. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus;  lupine;  4 — 5 feet;  June,  July. 

Delphinium , English  or  Burbank  hybrids;  larkspur;  4—5 
feet;  June  and  on. 

Delphinium  Belladonna;  larkspur;  2 feet;  June  and  on. 

Platycodon  grandifiorum ; giant  bellflower;  2 feet;  June, 
October. 

Campanula  pyramidalis;  bell  flower;  4 — 5 feet;  July,  Au- 
gust. 

Stokesia  cyanea;  Stokes*  aster;  2 feet;  July,  October. 

Clematis  Davidiana ; bush  clematis;  3 feet;  August. 

Veronica  longifolia,  subsessilis;  speedwell;  2 feet;  Au- 
gust. 

Gentiana  Andrewsii;  gentian;  feet;  August,  Septem- 
ber. 

Lobelia  syphilitica;  Lobelia;  3 feet;  August,  September. 

Aster  laevis;  hardy  aster;  3 — 4 feet;  September,  October. 

Twelve  Plants  lor  Shady  Places 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis;  bloodroot;  6 inches;  white; 
April,  May. 

Mitella  diphylla;  bishop’s  cap;  6 — 8 inches;  white;  May. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis;  lungwort;  1 foot;  rose  to  blue; 
May. 

Trillium  grandifiorum;  wake  robin;  1 foot;  white;  May. 

My  os  otis  palustris , Nixenauge;  forget-me-not;  low;  blue; 
May,  September. 

Vinca  rosea , fl.  pi;  myrtle;  trailing;  pink;  May,  June. 

Spigelia  Marilandica;  pink  root;  V/2  feet;  red;  June,  Sep- 
tember. 

Smilacina  racemosa;  false  Solomon’s  seal;  V/2  to  3 feet; 
white;  June,  July. 

Hemerocallis  Thunbergii;  day  lily;  2 feet;  yellow;  July. 

Heuchera  sanguinea;  alum  root;  1V2  feet;  red;  July,  Au- 
gust. 
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Aster  corymbosus;  hardy  aster;  2 feet;  white;  August 
and  on. 

Sedum  spectabile ; stonecrop;  1 feet;  rose-purple;  Au- 
gust, October. 

Twllvs  Bsst  Annuals  lor  Quick  Ellso? 

Ageratum;  floss  flower;  blue,  white;  6 inches. 

Alyssum;  madwort;  white;  6 inches. 

Phlox  Drummondi;  annual  phlox;  white,  pink,  lilac,  red, 
yellow;  15  inches. 

Calliopsis;  annual  coreopsis;  yellow,  crimson,  brown;  15 
inches. 

Antirrhinum;  snapdragons;  white,  yellow,  pink,  scarlet; 
24  inches. 

Asters , giant  comet  type;  annual  asters;  various;  various 
heights. 

Carnations,  Marguerite  type;  carnations;  white,  yellow, 
rose,  crimson;  18  inches. 

Centaurea  imperialis ; sweet  sultan;  white,  yellow,  rose, 
purple;  3 — 4 feet. 

Chrysanthemum , garden  type;  annual  chrysanthemum; 
white,  yellow;  2 feet. 

Marigold,  African  type;  yellows  in  variety;  2 feet. 
French  type;  yellows  and  browns,  striped,  etc.;  9 — 15 
inches. 

Delphinium  ajacis;  annual  larkspur;  white,  pink,  lilac; 
2 y2—3  feet. 

Stocks;  “ cut-and-come-again 99 ; white,  yellow,  rose,  blue, 
red,  lilac;  1 — 2 feet. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Place  That  is  Started 

THERE  are  a vast  number  of  suburban 
gardens  waiting  to  be  made  that  cannot 
be  taken  in  hand  from  the  “ground 
up  ” — and  here  we  confront  special  conditions 
and  special  problems  quite  unlike  those  which 
are  a part  of  garden  making  where  it  has  a 
more  ideal  start.  They  are  enough  like  each 
other,  however,  to  make  a general  survey  of 
them  possible;  and  general  suggestions  con- 
cerning them  may  be  more  helpful  perhaps  than 
an  attempt  at  detailed  directions  for  their  treat- 
ment might  be. 

The  process  of  building  a place  up  is  of 
course  the  same,  whatever  the  conditions,  and 
successive  steps  follow  each  other  whether  the 
start  is  made  in  the  midst  of  a half  completed 
task  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  So  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  with  the  place  already 
partially  established  is  to  determine  just  where 
a start  may  be  made — in  other  words,  just 
which  steps  have  been  irrevocably  taken,  and 
1 68 
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how  many  may  be  retraced,  if  it  seems  wise  to 
retrace,  in  order  to  reach  the  one  farthest  back 
from  which  to  inaugurate  the  work.  Assuredly 
the  plan  and  the  position  of  the  house  are  fixed, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  change,  which  elimi- 
nates the  first  step  of  all.  The  dwelling’s  ex- 
posure is  thus  settled  and  the  convenient  dis- 
position of  the  ground  about  it,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  doors  and  windows,  its  ser- 
vice, and  its  social  portion  has  probably  been 
made,  or  accepted  as  it  has  made  itself. 

The  garden  design,  however,  which  is 
hardly  a design  at  all,  is  not  unalterable; 
neither  are  the  grades;  nor  as  a matter  of  fact 
are  any  of  the  other  attributes  or  features 
which  follow  in  orderly  sequence,  from  the 
initial  step  of  planning  and  choosing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  house.  Walks  may  be  changed  and 
arbors  and  all  the  things  of  this  sort;  plants 
may  be  moved,  even  very  large  ones,  if  the 
work  is  carefully  and  properly  done.  Really 
the  only  step  which  is  not  retraceable  then  is 
the  very  first,  unless  perchance  a large  tree  has 
grown  up  in  the  wrong  place.  But  this  we  will 
come  to  later. 

So  all  the  way  back  to  that  first  step  we  may 
go  and  thus  make  a beginning  with  the  second 
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— the  garden  design.  Of  course  this  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  work  already  done, 
but  after  all  it  is  not  of  necessity  absolutely 
determined  in  all  its  parts  by  this.  And  its 
possibilities,  though  perhaps  not  as  great  as 
they  might  have  been  with  a different  start,  are 
not  by  any  means  even  hinted  at  in  the  usual 
negligent  acceptance  of  it  as  it  stands,  which 
is  customary.  With  a plan  of  the  ground  and 
the  house  in  its  place  on  the  ground,  therefore, 
before  us,  let  us  begin  the  work  just  as  we 
would  go  on  from  this  point  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  start  at  the  beginning. 

The  first  thing  in  design  is  the  border,  quite 
as  truly  now  as  in  the  other  instance;  so  the 
border  allowance  is  the  first  thing  to  be  laid  off 
on  the  plan.  How  much  this  shall  be  depends 
on  the  border  that  is  to  be  used  of  course,  but 
an  allowance  of  two  feet  all  around  will  cover 
wall  and  fruits,  hedge,  fence,  and  fruits,  or 
fence  and  flower  border;  this  may  therefore  be 
made  and  the  kind  of  an  enclosure  decided 
upon  later.  Then  to  the  actual  design,  which 
is  to  be  unified,  you  will  recall,  and  held  to- 
gether first  of  all  by  giving  it  an  axis  from 
which  to  grow. 

The  house  plan  and  the  disposal  of  entrances 
and  windows  and  all  similar  features  will  fix 
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this,  or  will  indicate  its  logical  position.  But 
the  outdoors  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
too,  and  the  most  advantageous  division  of  the 
ground  insured.  An  axis  should  also  be  so  lo- 
cated that  it  naturally  invites  the  eye  to  follow 
its  direction  without  obstructions  to  divert  it. 
So  here  again  I must  ask  you  to  refer  to  a 
diagram,  made  in  this  instance  from  a house 
as  built  on  its  plot — which  was  afterwards  de- 
signed— in  a typical  suburban  development. 
The  house  is  34  by  40  feet,  exclusive  of 
porches,  and  its  front  porch  line  is  25  feet 
back  from  the  sidewalk.  It  is  4 feet  from  its 
boundary  on  the  west,  which  leaves  12  feet  at 
the  other  side,  the  lot  being  50  by  100.  The 
entrance  to  the  front  in  the  original  arrange- 
ment passed  straight  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
steps.  The  old  position  of  these  is  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram — for  almost  the 
first  thing  which  required  doing  was  their  shift- 
ing. In  their  original  position  they  opened  the 
porch  up  too  freely  to  the  street,  as  well  as 
necessitated  an  entrance  walk  in  the  midst  of 
the  small  space  before  the  house.  Both  of 
these  were  bad  features,  hence  the  change. 

The  whole  place  at  best  is  cramped,  and  the 
house,  though  fairly  pleasant,  is  much  broken 
up,  with  absolutely  no  axial  points.  Of  course 
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1.  Wall  fruit 
trees,  Verrier 
form.  2.  lattice 
with  arched  open- 
ing at  X.  3.  Wall 
fruit  trees,  palmet- 
to form.  4.  Flow- 
ers. 4b.  Shade-en- 
during flowers.  5. 
Roses.  6.  Sun  dial. 
7.  Steps  down,  ar- 
ches over ; on  these 
a “ Dorothy  Per- 
kins ” rose  and 
Clematis  panicula- 
ta.  8.  Terra  cot- 
ta bird  bath  10 
inches  wide.  9. 
Turf  edging  to 
all  flower  spaces. 
10.  Rosa  rub  i gi- 
ft osa,  Penzance 

hybrid ; sweetbriar 
rose.  11.  Lonice- 
ra.  H a 1 1 e a n a ; 
climbing  honey- 
suckle. 12.  a Am - 
pelopsis  Veitchii; 
Boston  ivy.  13. 
Grapes. 


XX.  Planting  Plan, 
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the  ground  outside  it  is  also  broken  up  and 
disjointed;  this  would  follow  naturally,  and 
indeed  is  the  case  in  almost  all  suburban  places. 
The  two  things  most  imperative  therefore,  if 
a garden  of  any  real  distinction  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, are  something  to  give  a sense  of  greater 
space  and  an  axis  that  will  pull  everything  to- 
gether— front  and  rear  and  side  spaces,  and 
house  and  garden,  too.  Such  a line  and  only 
such  a line  will  unify  all  these  totally  unlike  and 
unrelated  parts. 

The  front-to-back  axis  of  the  wider  space  at 
the  side  is  the  choice,  although  it  cannot  truth- 
fully be  called  a “ choice  ” as  a matter  of  fact, 
for  it  is  really  the  only  line  from  which  any  be- 
ginning can  be  made.  As  soon  as  it  is  drawn  it 
vindicates  its  insistence,  however,  by  instantly 
revealing  the  key  to  the  spaciousness  which  is  so 
essential.  The  entrance  falls  naturally  on  it  in 
the  front;  and  then  the  far  distance  at  its  ex- 
treme other  end  immediately  suggests  a place 
for  something  which  shall  attract  the  eye  the 
moment  the  entrance  is  reached  and  distract  it 
from  the  smallness  of  all  the  rest.  As  an  actual 
fact  the  sun  dial  as  shown  is  more  than  85  feet 
from  the  gateway  where  it  is  first  seen — a very 
creditable  little  vista  for  a small  garden. 

The  house  does  not  connect  direct  with  this 
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long  axis,  but  it  is  sufficiently  united  with  the 
garden  generally  through  the  lines  of  the  broad 
walk  leading  from  this  to  its  steps;  also  by  the 
locating  of  the  bird  bath  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  sitting  room  axis  with  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  dooryard.  A lattice  at 
the  rear  which  spans  the  main  walk  with  an 
arch  further  draws  house  and  garden  together. 

The  entire  garden  is  enclosed  with  a plast- 
ered wall  made  on  a wood  and  galvanized  wire 
lath  framework,  supported  between  brick  piers. 
This  is  level  on  top  and  runs  from  a height  of 
six  feet  in  front  to  about  eight  in  the  rear, 
owing  to  the  pitch  of  the  land.  It  starts  at 
the  front  corner  of  the  house  rather  than  on 
the  boundary  line,  thus  allowing  space  for  the 
service  entrance  to  pass  along  between  the 
house  and  the  boundary.  This  brings  the  ser- 
vice gate  admitting  to  the  garden  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  where  the  wall  completes  its 
course  at  the  house  corner  again  and  ends. 

Here  is  the  design  in  all  its  salient  features, 
simple,  restful,  unusual,  and  yet  not  in  the  least 
startling.  The  most  radical  thing  about  it  is 
the  wall — and  this  will  seem  radical  only  for  a 
little  while,  for  its  economic  service  as  well  as 
its  very  great  charm  will  recommend  it  to  all 
who  see  it,  and  it  will  not  f>e  long  before 
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similar  barriers  will  be  built  on  the  places 
round  about. 

Grades  engage  attention  third  on  the  list,  so 
the  grading  is  the  next  thing  to  be  looked  into 
here.  Of  course  the  dip  of  the  land  toward 
the  rear  was  not  taken  account,  or  advantage 
of,  in  the  original  “ smoothing  down.”  It  fell 
away  in  an  even  slope  from  about  the  front 
line  of  the  house,  with  a lawn  that  was  just 
like  any  lawn  anywhere.  Earth  enough  to 
grade  to  a level  as  far  as  the  rear  of  the  house 
where  the  lattice  crosses  was  obtained  from 
the  back  yard  on  the  railroad  plan  of  cut  and 
fill,  the  “ cut  ” making  the  “ fill.”  This  se- 
cured the  drop  at  the  lattice  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  long  vista  to 
the  sun  dial  standing  on  the  lower  level. 

The  first  walks  were  granolithic;  the  pres- 
ent walks  are  gravel  with  brick  edging.  The 
gate  is  high  and  solid  paneled  except  for  a 
small  latticed  space  suggestive  of  the  old-time 
wicket,  on  a level  with  the  eyes;  its  material  is 
cypress  and  it  is  stained  to  match  the  cypress 
shingles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  The 
lower  story  of  this,  by  the  way,  is  plastered, 
and  the  foundation  is  of  brick;  hence  the 
plastered  garden  wall  on  briclc  piers. 

No  arbor  or  summer  house  seemed  desirable 
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here,  as  every  bit  of  sunny  space  was  wanted 
for  practical  use.  A seat  by  the  sun  dial  may 
furnish  a resting  spot  without  shading  any  of 
the  precious  fruit  space  along  the  north  east 
wall  as  an  arbor  would  have  done.  Yet  a tiny 
gazebo  on  this  wall  at  the  end  of  the  walk 
would  not  use  up  much  space  nor  sunlight  if 
one  very  much  wished  to  have  it.  Personally 
I am  always  in  favor  of  some  out-in-the-gar- 
den  shelter,  but  for  those  who  do  not  feel  that 
such  a feature  is  absolutely  essential  to  their 
happiness,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  omit  it  on  a 
small  place — for  it  is  likely  not  to  be  used, 
where  there  is  no  enthusiasm  for  it. 

The  planting  of  this  place  is  of  the  highest 
economic  efficiency,  as  the  key  shows.  And  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  of  this  efficiency  is  made  possible  by  the 
wall  whereon  the  fruits  are  growing.  Every 
inch  of  this  which  is  open  toward  the  south 
is  covered  with  these,  and  even  the  rear  wall, 
which  is  reached  only  by  the  overhead  and 
western  sun,  has  been  planted  experimentally. 
No  special  drying  yard  or  space  for  clothes  is 
necessary  as  a clothes  reel  is  used  which  fits  into 
a socket  that  is  buried  in  a secondary  path  of 
the  rear  garden.  This  folds  up  and  puts 
away  in  the  laundry  between  times.  So  the 
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entire  space  at  the  rear  of  the  house  is  an  “ in- 
tensively farmed”  vegetable  garden,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  similar  area 
in  front  given  over  to  the  daintier  vegetables 
some  of  these  days,  with  flowers  suitably  orna- 
menting their  beds. 

Not  a tree  has  been  introduced  save  the  wall 
fruits,  nor  are  there  any  shrubs.  In  fact 
the  limitations  of  this  particular  place  and  of 
this  kind  of  place  have  been  fully  recognized 
and  made  to  furnish  its  keynote.  Yet  it  is 
richer  by  an  inestimable  degree  in  appearance, 
and  in  fact,  than  dozens  of  garden  plots  its 
size;  and  the  interest  and  entertainment  and 
pleasant  delight  within  its  stout  walls  are  more 
than  one  would  ordinarily  find  on  a place  con- 
taining acres. 

Flowers  border  the  “long  walk”  its  entire 
length,  yellow  being  the  dominant  color  op- 
posite the  house  to  brighten  the  shade  always 
resting  there.  Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
flourish  between  this  flower  border  and  the 
house,  from  the  bay  of  the  hall  back  to  the 
lattice.  On  the  south  side  of  the  lattice,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  is  a grape  vine  nearest  the 
house,  but  next  the  wall  there  is  a climbing  rose 
which  covers  the  arch  and  waves  greeting  to 
the  outer  world  where  it  peers  above.  A 
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XXL  Planting  Plan. 


1.  Ligustrum 
Amurense ; privet 
hedge.  2.  Flow- 
ers. 3.  Dwarf 
fruit  trees.  4. 
Faun. 
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honeysuckle  grows  in  the  shadier  corner  that 
faces  the  street,  and  ivy  is  slowly  climbing  the 
shady  .portion  of  the  wall  here  and  there 
Three  more  grape  vines  ’spread  themselves, 
one  on  a trellis  against  the  rear  porch,  the  other 
two  on  another  against  the  rear  of  the  house; 
and  honeysuckle  and  sweet  briar  roses  climb 
the  porch  columns  in  front. 

The  suggested  treatment  of  a neighboring 
plot  the  same  size  with  a house  of  altogether 
different  character  is  given,  for  comparison. 
The  owner’s  desire  in  this  instance  is  not  so 
fixed  upon  the  growth  of  useful  things,  owing 
to  his  absence  during  a large  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  house  is  centered  on  the  plot,  con- 
sequently there  is  no  need  for  establishing  an 
axis.  Consequently,  too,  the  design  is  bound  to 
be  symmetrical;  hence  symmetry  is  taken  for  its 
leading  note,  and  a still  more  perfect  balance 
than  already  exists  in  it  is  obtained  by  introduc- 
ing the  little  Dutch  garden  in  the  angle  of  up- 
right and  L at  the  rear.  From  this  a walk, 
corresponding  to  the  service  walk  opposite, 
leads  to  the  terrace  in  front.  A hedge  six  feet 
high  is  to  enclose  the  entire  place,  growing 
through  and  concealing  a strong  and  im- 
penetrable fence  of  galvanized  wire.  This 
hedge  is  to  be  carried  over  the  main  gateway 
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in  a clipped  arch,  and  to  extend  in  from  this 
to  form  a border  along  the  walk  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps.  Quite  definitely  the  service  yard  is 
to  be  set  apart  and  screened  with  arbor  vitae, 
faced  with  a winter  shrubbery  border;  and  a 
gleaming  faun  may  possibly  be  installed  at  the 
rear  on  the  axis  of  the  living  room,  Dutch  gar- 
den and  lawn. 

Between  these  two  places,  chosen  as  illustra- 
tions, there  are  of  course  all  manner  of  things 
possible,  even  when  a place  has  been  started — 
providing  the  conventional  lack  of  garden  is 
absolutely  ignored  and  all  remembrance  of  it 
wiped  off  the  slate.  It  is  this  which  most  seri- 
ously hampers  the  development  of  suburban 
gardens.  Until  we  rid  ourselves  of  it,  there- 
fore, we  need  not  expect  to  do  more  than  has 
been  done — we  need  not  indeed  expect  to  have 
gardens  at  all,  but  only  grounds,  such  as  are 
everywhere  to-day. 


CHAPTER  XI 


General  Culture 

PLANTING 

ALTHOUGH  anyone  may  bury  the  root 
end  of  a shrub  or  tree  or  any  kind  of 
vegetable  under  a mass  of  earth  and  do 
it  thoroughly  and  completely,  the  operation  of 
restoring  to  its  native  element  vegetation  which 
has  been  uprooted  is  not  by  any  means  success- 
fully accomplished  with  such  interment.  Roots 
must  not  only  be  covered — they  must  actually 
be  restored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  just  the  posi- 
tions which  they  originally  occupied;  to  the 
same  depth  in  the  soil  and  to  the  same  perfect 
contact  with  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  express  the  truth  more 
vividly  if  I were  to  say  rootlets  instead  of 
roots,  for  it  is  the  rootlets  that  are  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Take  care  of  these  and  the 
roots  will  take  care  of  themselves — almost. 
For  every  tiny,  hair-like  root  filament  is  a 
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hungry  little  mouth,  and  the  greatest  tree  is 
as  dependent  upon  these  as  the  humblest  little 
annual,  its  massive  woody  roots  being  fre- 
quently no  more  than  anchors. 

Contact  with  the  food  is  the  first  mechanical 
essential  to  feeding,  in  either  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom.  The  food  of  plants  is  taken 
in  solution  from  the  earth,  in  other  words  it 
is  a liquid  diet  strictly,  and  it  is  absorbed 
through  the  delicate  walls  of  these  tiny,  soft, 
tender  little  feeding  rootlets,  passes  up  along 
the  canal  which  runs  through  even  the  tiniest, 
into  the  larger  rootlets  whence  these  spring, 
and  so  on,  up  and  up  until  the  main  “ trunk 
line”  is  reached;  and  then  still  up  into  branch 
and  twig  and  leaf,  every  part  receiving  due  pro- 
portion of  its  particular  requirement  as  the 
transit  is  made,  until  finally,  through  the  leaves, 
the  water,  strained  of  its  organic  and  mineral 
content,  is  transpired  and  returns  to  the  atmos- 
phere ; in  the  course  of  a single  summer  day  an 
ordinary  tree  will  yield  fifty  gallons  of  water 
— perhaps  much  more — under  the  insistent 
heat  of  the  sun.  Vegetation  generally  is  cal- 
culated as  transpiring  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water  to  every  pound  of  dry 
growth. 

All  plants  as  they  grow,  establish  the  equili- 
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brium  between  their  tops  and  their  roots  which 
this  astonishing  fact  shows  to  be  so  important, 
so  that  the  latter  draw  up  just  the  right  amount 
of  water  to  supply  what  the  former  transpire. 
And  this  equilibrium  must  be  maintained,  which 
brings  us  to  the  first  consideration  incident 
to  the  work  of  planting,  namely  the  cutting  back 
of  tops  to  meet  the  root  loss  that  is  always  un- 
avoidable. It  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  just 
what  the  latter  has  been,  when  stock  is  received 
from  a nursery;  yet  careful  examination  of  the 
roots  will  usually  make  it  fairly  clear  and  a 
little  more  vigorous  pruning  at  the  top  than 
seems  absolutely  necessary  is  always  wise.  For 
instance,  if  one-quarter  of  a root  system  seems 
to  have  been  injured,  one-third  of  the  top 
should  be  sacrificed  rather  than  one-fifth,  for 
branch  and  leaf  will  make  haste  to  put  forth 
and  catch  up  with  the  roots  that  overbalance 
them,  whereas  an  insufficient  root  system,  over- 
drained by  too  much  top,  cannot  be  made  up  so 
quickly  and  will  cause  the  whole  plant  to 
languish  and  weaken,  just  as  an  underfed  per- 
son or  animal,  making  it  an  especially  likely 
subject  for  disease  to  attack. 

Cut  away  all  damaged  roots  in  the  first  place, 
and  trim  all  stumps  smooth  and  clean  of 
slivers  and  loose  fibers,  that  there  may  be  no. 
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place  for  fungus  to  lodge  or  decay  to  enter. 
Then  cut  away  a little  bit  more,  proportion- 
ately, at  the  top,  taking  care  to  preserve  the 
character  of  the  plant  always,  whether  much 
or  little  is  taken  off.  Branches  cannot  be 
snipped  off  here  and  there  regardless  of  every- 
thing except  getting  rid  of  them,  but  selective 
pruning  must  reduce  the  plant  everywhere 
equally.  Usually  it  is  possible  simply  to  cut 
all  branches  back  the  requisite  amount,  but  in 
the  case  of  trees  which  progress  distinctly  by 
means  of  a leader — .as  the  Lombardy  poplar 
and  the  Maidenhair  tree  or  Gingko — the 
leader  should  not  be  cut.  If  it  is,  the  tree’s 
character  is  destroyed,  even  though  it  makes 
the  noblest  efforts  to  overcome  the  injury — for 
the  ideal  long,  straight  bole,  uninterrupted 
from  earth  to  tip,  is  impossible  to  restore  once 
it  has  been  tampered  with. 

Occasionally  an  entire  branch  will  need  to  be 
removed,  although  nursery  grown  trees  that 
have  been  well  cared  for  will  seldom  show  such 
superfluous  growth.  Where  two  branches  rise 
from  the  trunk  at  the  same  level,  one  must  al- 
ways come  out — and  sometimes  this  result  of 
gross  negligence  is  found,  even  in  nursery  stock, 
for  there  are  many  nurseries  unfortunately 
where  lax  methods  prevail.  Two  such  branches 
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with  their  double  weight  and  consequent  strain 
weaken  the  tree  as  they  grow  to  maturity  and 
invite  a split  at  that  point  as  the  years  ad- 
vance. Remove  the  one  which  will  least  im- 
pair the  tree’s  symmetry — and  in  removing  it, 
cut  away  down  level  with  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  and  leave  no  stump  whatsoever. 

Plants  that  have  been  packed  and  shipped 
always  come  out  of  their  wrappings  with  roots 
very  much  compressed,  naturally.  Work  them 
out  carefully  and  into  their  natural  positions  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  before  under- 
taking to  plant  them.  Immersing  them  in 
water  will  soften  and  so  help  to  restore  them, 
if  they  persist  in  their  constrained  positions, 
providing  a broad  enough  vessel  is  available. 
A wash  tub  will  serve  usually.  Let  them  drain 
after  such  a bath,  however,  until  the  rootlets 
shake  freely  apart,  otherwise  it  may  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  interfering  with  the  free 
sifting  of  earth  in  and  around  each. 

This  is  always  to  be  the  the  aim  in  planting 
— to  surround  every  rootlet  with  earth,  just  as 
it  was  surrounded  when  it  crowded  its  way 
through  the  soil  where  it  first  grew;  to  bring 
earth  particles  into  close  contact  with  it  on 
every  side,  that  it  may  feed  freely  and  unin- 
terruptedly. In  order  to  do  this  there  must 
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not  be  a great  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
when  planting  is  done;  for  moist  earth  pack^ 
in  chunks  rather  than  sifts,  not  only  leaving 
rootlets  hung  in  its  midst  but  tearing  many  of 
them  from  the  plant  by  reason  of  its  weight. 
Therefore  choose  a dry  time  rather  than  a 
wet  one  for  planting. 

Holes  must  be  dug  the  full  size  of  the  spread 
of  the  roots,  after  these  have  assumed  their 
normal  positions,  and  to  six  inches  below  the 
depth  of  the  deepest  of  them.  Remember  that 
roots  grow  at  their  tips,  out  and  down,  just  as 
branches  grow  out  and  up;  see  that  these  tips 
are  turned  down  therefore.  I speak  of  this 
particularly  because  there  is  always  a tendency 
to  shirk  when  it  comes  to  making  a hole  the 
full  depth  required  and  full  size  all  the  way 
down;  indeed  I think  I may  say  that  I have 
never  found  a gardener,  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, who  did  not  exhibit  this  tendency  to  a 
very  marked  degree.  So  I am  perfectly  cer- 
tain the  suburban  beginner  is  not  going  to  prove 
an  exception — for  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  a 
hurry  and  to  want  results,  not  work.  It  will 
not  do  to  cheat,  however,  nor  to  assure  one- 
self that  it  cannot  matter  much.  The  depth 
at  which  roots  have  established  themselves  be- 
low the  surface  is  the  depth  at  which  the  right 
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amount  of  air  and  of  surface  heat  will  reach 
them — and  their  restoration  to  this  depth, 
particularly  at  their  sensitive  and  growing  tips, 
is  absolutely  essential. 

The  extra  depth  of  six  inches  to  which  the 
hole  is  excavated  is  to  be  filled  in  with  mound 
or  pyramid  shaped  cushion  of  good  soil  and 
well  rotted  manure,  if  the  latter  is  available. 
If  not,  the  soil  alone  will  do,  well  stirred  and 
loosened  so  that  the  lowest  rootlets  may  quickly 
and  easily  penetrate  it.  Make  this  mound  of 
the  right  slope  and  form  to  conform  to  the 
downward  and  outward  sweep  of  the  roots; 
then  place  the  specimen  upon  it  and  gently 
jounce  it  up  and  down,  that  it  may  bed  itself 
naturally  upon  the  yielding  earth  cushion. 
Make  sure  now  that  the  plant  stands  with  the 
earth  mark  on  its  bole — or  branches  if  it  is  a 
shrub — exactly  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  guard  carefully  against  planting 
it  either  higher  or  lower  than  it  stood  orig- 
inally. A straight  board  or  stick  long  enough 
to  lie  on  the  ground  and  span  the  hole,  put 
across  it  close  up  against  the  plant,  will  show 
exactly  where  the  surface  is  coming  when  the 
hole  is  filled.  If  this  is  not  at  the  right  point, 
lift  the  specimen  out  and  add  earth  or  take  it 
out  as  circumstances  require. 
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Be  careful — scrupulously  careful — about  all 
these  little  things;  they  count.  When  just  the 
right  depth  is  secured  and  all  the  roots  are 
adjusted  over  the  earth  cushion  around  the  en- 
tire plant,  with  none  turned  under  or  up  at  the 
tips  for  lack  of  space  to  lie  straight  out,  begin 
filling  in  with  the  light  and  richer  top  soil, 
throwing  it  into  the  pockets  and  crevices  which 
will  show  around  and  within  the  root  mass, 
and  firming  it  down  and  in  against  the  rootlets 
by  hammering  it  gently  with  a roundheaded 
stick.  An  inverted  broom  handle  is  excellent 
for  this. 

It  is  safe  and  right  to  do  this  packing  down 
of  the  earth  or  tamping  much  more  firmly  than 
the  beginner  usually  thinks  proper,  for  even 
with  the  greatest  care  there  will  still  be  tiny 
interstices  here  and  there  where  rootlets  will  go 
hungry.  So  do  not  be  apprehensive  of  over- 
doing it,  unless  the  soil  is  moist  and  heavy — 
that  is,  like  putty  or  dough.  Do  not  plant  at 
all  when  soil  is  in  this  condition;  it  takes  an 
expert  to  do  that,  and  even  he  runs  chances  of 
failure. 

But  of  course  earth  should  not  be  beaten 
down  into  a state  resembling  cement,  however 
dry  it  is.  The  idea  is  simply  to  overcome  the 
looseness  which  follows  its  turning  over  and 
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stirring  about,  and  to  “ settle  ” it  at  once,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  it  to  settle  itself,  establish- 
ing by  so  doing,  close  contact  all  around  the 
feeding  roots.  While  this  tamping  and  filling 
in  is  being  done,  the  specimen  should  be  con- 
tinually jolted  lightly  up  and  down  to  induce 
further  settling  of  the  earth  into  obscure 
pockets  and  underneath  and  around  roots  that 
are  beyond  reach.  Thus  gradually  it  will  sift 
into  place,  if  the  work  is  not  hurried  or 
slighted,  and  an  almost  complete  restoration  of 
the  plant  to  its  original  condition  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

As  soon  as  roots  are  covered  and  the  plant 
is  fixed,  the  delicate  part  of  the  operation  is 
done.  The  earth  should  continually  be  firmed, 
however,  as  it  is  thrown  in  by  treading  it  down, 
until  only  a saucer-like  depression  over  the  en- 
tire hole  alone  remains.  Stop  here  and  fill  this 
with  water.  It  may  take  a pailful,  perhaps 
less;  more  is  hardly  necessary  although  it  will 
do  no  harm.  Pour  it  in  around  the  edges, 
gently  so  the  earth  will  not  be  washed  back  or 
to  one  side,  and  let  it  have  time  to  settle 
gradually.  When  it  has  all  disappeared,  fill  in  the 
remaining  earth,  not  packing  it,  however,  save 
with  slaps  of  the  shovel  broadside.  Leave  at 
the  last  a half  inch  sprinkling  of  loose  earth 
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on  top  as  a dust  mulch  to  retain  moisture. 

This  completes  the  actual  planting;  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  will  determine  whether  or  not 
anything  further  must  be  done.  If  it  is  spring- 
time, this  is  enough,  but  if  it  is  fall  a mulch  of 
straw  or  leaves  eight  inches  deep  or  more  must 
be  made  ready  to  cover  the  entire  area  dis- 
turbed as  soon  as  frost  enters  the  ground. 
This  must  be  retained  by  branches  or  loose 
light  sticks  laid  over  it,  until  frost  finally  leaves 
again,  in  the  spring;  and  instead  of  watering 
the  plant  again  later,  keep  this  there  by  tilling 
lightly. 

Planting  may  be  done  either  in  spring  or  fall, 
with  but  few  exceptions.  Cone-bearing  ever- 
greens are  not  usually  handled  at  either  season, 
however,  August  and  early  September  being 
the  accepted  time  for  moving  these.  The 
broad-leaved  evergreens  such  as  rhododen- 
drons are  most  successfully  moved  in  the 
spring;  and  thin  barked  trees  such  as  the  birch 
or  beech  are  likely  to  suffer  when  shifted  at  any 
other  time.  Personally  I prefer  fall  for  all 
other  general  planting,  owing  to  the  more 
settled  weather  conditions  which  prevail,  and 
the  even  temperature  and  warmth  of  the  soil 
at  that  season.  In  places  where  severe  winters 
are  the  rule  it  is  not  advisable,  however, 
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neither  should  it  ever  be  undertaken  on  land 
that  is  cold  and  wet. 

Evergreens,  both  cone-bearing  and  broad- 
leaved, must  have  a little  space  all  to  them- 
selves, for  their  treatment  is  very  special  and 
they  are  very  risky  things  to  handle  out  of  the 
ground.  Never  buy  them  unless  you  are  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  dug  with  a ball  of  earth 
clinging  to  their  roots,  which  will  be  properly 
burlapped  as  soon  as  the  specimen  is  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  carefully  packed  to  as- 
sure its  remaining  in  place  in  transit.  Do  not 
open  this  packing  until  the  hole  to  receive  the 
plant  is  dug  to  the  proper  depth  and  a little 
larger  than  the  earth  ball  and  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive it,  with  no  manure  uncovered  but  with  a 
sifting  of  fine  earth  over  any  that  may  have 
been  used  to  prevent  the  roots  from  coming 
in  contact  with  it. 

Then  cut  the  stitches  which  hold  the  burlap, 
lift  the  plant  into  the  hole  still  enclosed  in  it, 
and  finally  work  it  out  gradually  while  the 
plant  is  held  up  sufficiently  to  allow  of  this  by 
a helper,  being  careful  to  keep  the  earth  ball 
intact  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  To  this  end, 
evergreens  must  never  be  shaken  and  jolted 
as  deciduous  plants  are,  but  should  be  held  still 
while  the  fine  top  soil  is  sifted  around  and 
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tamped  under  and  against  the  ball  of  earth 
about  their  roots.  This  tamping  should  be 
very  firmly  done  indeed,  underneath  and  then 
gradually  up  and  around  the  sides.  Leave  a 
depression  just  as  in  filling  in  about  deciduous 
plants — in  this  instance  it  will  be  a ring,  how- 
ever, instead  of  a saucer — into  which  pour 
water  gently  that  it  may  leach  down  and  com- 
plete the  welding  of  earth  particles  together. 
Finally,  fill  this  depression  and  spread  a mulch 
of  packing  or  of  straw  or  litter  over  all  the 
surface  above  the  roots.  This  is  to  prevent 
scorching  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  well 
as  to  conserve  all  the  moisture  possible — for 
evergreens  generally  are  planted  in  August, 
when  the  sun  is  hot. 

Transplanting 

Of  course  all  planting  is  transplanting,  in 
one  sense ; yet  we  ordinarily  consider  the  speci- 
mens which  are  shipped  to  a place  from  a 
nursery  as  “ planted  ” only,  while  local  growth 
is  regarded  as  “ transplanted.”  Hence  the 
opportunity  which  “ transplanting  ” affords  is 
my  only  one  to  say  anything  about  the  uproot- 
ing of  a tree,  shrub,  or  other  specimen,  al- 
though it  is  quite  as  essential  an  element  of 
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successful  gardening  to  know  how  to  unplant 
as  it  is  to  know  how  to  plant. 

Patience  is  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  most 
virtuous  of  handmaidens  in  all  gardening,  but 
nowhere  so  necessary  as  here.  Yet  nowhere  is 
she  so  likely  to  elude  the  gardener  as  when 
he  stands,  anxious  and  eager  and  baffled  and 
perspiring,  before  the  feeble  plant  which  he  is 
bent  on  transferring  to  another  spot,  and  which 
is  equally  bent,  in  its  own  inert  plant  way,  on 
staying  where  it  is.  Clutching  the  earth 
frantically,  but  secretly,  it  refuses  to  be  budged 
— and  the  struggle  is  one  surely  calculated  to 
make  or  break  character.  The  one  hope  of  the 
toiler  is  to  take  time,  thereby  retaining  patience 
— but  even  then  it  is  a fierce  trial  more  often 
than  not.  I am  saying  all  this  that  you  may 
be  prepared — fully  prepared — and  hence  may 
approach  the  task  warily  and  with  a chance  of 
victory,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  For  the 
man  who  has  never  tried  to  unplant  an  estab- 
lished growth,  and  who  attacks  the  proposi- 
tion unwarned  and  unsuspecting,  needs  sym- 
pathy— and  has  mine. 

Begin  at  the  tip  of  the  roots;  that  is,  begin 
taking  off  the  earth  at  the  circumference  of 
the  plant’s  circle  rather  than  at  its  center.  This 
circumference  can  be  pretty  accurately  deter- 
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mined  by  the  spread  of  the  branches,  for  these 
usually  reach  outward  above  ground  about  as 
far  as  the  roots  do  below.  A crow-bar  or  pick- 
axe should  be  used  to  loosen  the  soil,  with  inter- 
ludes of  removing  this  with  spade  or  shovel. 
Work  always  sidewise  to  the  plant  and  parallel 
with  the  line  of  root  growth;  which  is  of 
course,  generally  speaking,  outward  from  the 
center  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel;  or  else  work 
with  back  to  the  plant,  until  the  root  tips  have 
been  uncovered  anyway.  This  avoids  cutting 
across  the  roots  and  saves  a much  greater  per- 
centage of  them  than  the  more  careless  method 
of  working  around  the  plant,  facing  it. 

Gradually  its  hold  may  be  loosened  by  tip- 
ping it  forward  and  back  and  lifting  on  it 
gently,  as  the  soil  is  continually  picked  apart 
and  scraped  away  from  between  and  beneath 
the  roots.  Follow  all  long  roots  away  and 
down  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  free  their 
tips,  and  never  yank  at  the  plant  or  use  violence 
to  liberate  it.  A strong,  steady  pull,  with  per- 
sistent loosening  of  the  earth  where  the  strain 
shows  its  hold  to  be  strongest,  will  bring  the 
tenderest  root  fibers  out  uninjured,  whereas 
a quick  jerk  would  snap  great  woody  growths 
in  two. 

Once  out  of  the  ground,  root  pruning  and 
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top  pruning  as  already  directed  should  be  per- 
formed; and  immediate  replanting  is  of  course 
most  desirable.  If  this  is  not  possible  for  any 
reason,  put  the  plant  in  a shady  place  out  of  the 
wind  and  cover  the  roots  with  enough  earth  to 
prevent  their  drying  out.  Thus  “ heeled  in  ” 
a thing  may  lay  for  days  without  suffering. 

Pruning 

Only  generalities  may  be  given  here,  for  this 
is  a subject  which  grows  somewhat  complicated 
as  one  goes  into  its  special  phases;  hence  it  re- 
quires special  treatment.  Probably  the  one 
thing  which  needs  saying  most  emphatically 
and  reiterating  again  and  again  with  regard  to 
pruning  is,  do  not  prune  at  all  unless  you  know 
exactly  why  you  are  doing  it  and  exactly  how 
to  do  it  for  that  particular  purpose.  Nature 
herself  will  attend  to  a good  bit  of  this  work 
and  with  far  better  effect  than  man,  misguided. 

Very  little  pruning  should  ever  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  trees  and  shrubs. 
Leave  them  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  remov- 
ing only  dead  or  injured  wood  in  the  spring, 
when  failure  to  make  leaf  growth  reveals  this 
to  you;  thus  the  true  character  and  beauty  of 
each  kind  of  tree  or  shrub  will  develop  un- 
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hampered.  Rub  off  the  little  adventitious  buds 
which  appear  on  the  trunks  of  trees  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  never  letting  sprouts  grow  either 
along  a trunk  or  at  its  base.  These  are  rob- 
bers, for  they  are  always  of  rank,  lush  growth 
that  takes  up  more  of  the  tree  food  on  its  way 
to  the  leaves  and  branches  above  than  would 
seem  possible. 

There  are  two  principles  involved  in  prun- 
ing which  must  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered, if  the  work  is  to  be  done  intelligently. 
These  are  fixed  by  the  system  of  growth  com- 
mon to  all  plants — that  is,  growth  at  the  tips 
or  extremities.  Branches  lengthen,  branchlets 
lengthen,  and  new  branches  form  always  by 
means  of  terminal  or  tip  buds,  and  all  growth 
is  invariably  carried  on  in  this  way.  The  run 
of  sap  is  always  to  the  plant’s  remotest  part, 
and  intermediate  growth  is  taken  care  of  in- 
cidentally rather  than  primarily.  If  a terminal 
bud  is  injured  or  destroyed,  therefore,  the  sap, 
coming  strong  and  full  to  the  point  where  it 
was,  stimulates  the  buds  next  below  it  into 
abnormal  activity  and  these  make  haste  to  rush 
out  into  branches,  each  striving  for  the  place  of 
leader  until  one  finally  does  gain  an  ad- 
vantage which  nips  the  others  because  it  then 
appropriates  the  leader’s  share  of  nourishment. 
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Removal  of  terminal  buds  therefore  will  al- 
ways thicken  growth  rather  than  thin  it,  so  in 
pruning  to  thin  out  remember  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  do  less  than  remove  an  entire  branch 
at  the  point  where  it  rises.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  heavier  growth  is  desired,  tips  only 
should  be  cut  away,  thus  inducing  many 
branches.  Cut  down  to  the  point  whence  you 
wish  the  thicker  growth  to  spring,  for  it  is  al- 
ways from  near  the  ends  of  the  stubs  that  the 
branches  will  put  forth;  and  prune  always  just 
above  outstanding  buds,  to  insure  open  growth 
and  free  center. 

The  best  time  for  pruning  generally  is  when 
activity  is  at  the  highest  point,  but  before 
growth  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  cause  waste 
through  sacrificing  it — hence  in  the  spring,  just 
as  buds  are  bursting  or  about  to  burst. 
Wounds  made  at  this  time  quickly  heal,  and 
the  full  effect  of  pruning  for  thicker  growth  is 
immediately  gained.  Spring  flowering  shrubs 
should  not  be  pruned,  however,  until  after  they 
have  finished  blooming,  otherwise  their  bloom 
will  be  lost. 

This  matter  of  the  healing  of  wounds  is  a 
most  important  one — as  important  to  a tree 
as  to  a man.  For  an  unhealed  wound  is  ap 
invitation  to  disease  which  may  ultimately 
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destroy  the  plant,  more  especially  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a tree.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  with  regard  to  the  ampu- 
tation of  branches  from  trees,  practically  every 
community  shows  scores  of  freshly  made  im- 
proper cuts.  Why  it  is  that  most  people  seem 
unable  to  bring  themselves  to  cut  through  a 
limb  at  its  very  base,  clean  down  at  the  trunk 
from  which  it  springs  I cannot  imagine,  but  for 
one  tree  properly  pruned  by  such  close  cutting 
there  are  fifty,  perhaps  twice  that  number, 
showing  unhealed  stumps  all  the  way  from  half 
an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  long. 

There  is  just  one  right  way  to  cut  a branch, 
large  or  small,  from  another  branch  or  trunk; 
that  is,  to  lay  the  saw  which  is  to  do  the  cut- 
ting, flat  against  the  trunk,  and  thus  make  a cut 
so  close  that  practically  all  traces  of  the 
branch  removed  are  smoothed  away.  Such  a 
wound  will  be  larger  around  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see,  to  be  sure,  but  its  diameter 
is  of  no  real  consequence.  The  point  is  to 
make  its  surface  so  flat  and  smooth  and  easily 
covered  that  the  bark — or  skin — will  quickly 
grow  over  it;  and  this  it  will  often  do  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  leaving  sometimes  a hardly 
perceptible  scar. 
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Insects  and  Pests 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  now  so  common  that 
preventive  measures  are  advisable  even  though 
its  presence  is  not  actually  discovered  on  one’s 
own  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Lime-Sulphur 
wash  or  the  Kerosene  emulsion,  both  of  which 
may  be  purchased  ready  prepared  and  diluted 
and  applied  according  to  directions  which  come 
with  them,  are  the  most  satisfactory  and  ef- 
fective remedies  for  holding  the  scale  in  check. 
The  fact  that  the  former  is  a fungicide  as  well 
as  an  insecticide  makes  it  doubly  valuable,  al- 
though it  is  not  credited  with  as  good  results 
in  fighting  the  scale  in  the  East  as  the  Kero- 
sene emulsion.  It  must  never  be  used  except- 
ing on  absolutely  dormant  vegetation,  which  is 
another  point  against  it  in  the  estimation  of 
some,  for  it  will  burn  up  the  soft  parts  of  a 
plant  as  soon  as  it  touches  them. 

Either  will  prove  perfectly  satisfactory, 
however,  if  used  carefully  according  to  the  in- 
structions. And  I prefer  to  use  a fungicide  as 
well  as  an  insecticide  whenever  possible,  for 
fungi  are  more  subtle  and  less  easy  to  conquer 
than  any  insect.  Of  course  Bordeaux  Mixture 
may  be  added  to  insect  sprays,  but  this  is  only 
for  later  summer  use,  and  with  the  fungous 
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diseases  which  spores  cause,  it  is  the  early  pre- 
ventive treatment  that  counts.  There  is  really 
nothing  that  can  be  done,  once  the  disease  is 
established. 

Scale  insects  are  likely  to  escape  attention 
unless  one  is  on  the  lookout  for  them;  but 
worms  and  plant  lice  are  unpleasantly  in  evi- 
dence whenever  they  are  present,  hence  they 
need  not  be  treated  unless  actually  seen.  A 
common  soap  spray  will  make  short  work  of 
the  latter,  providing  it  reaches  them  all.  It 
may  have  to  be  used  with  great  persistence  to 
get  rid  of  them  all,  however,  for  they  multiply 
with  fearful  rapidity  and  each  one  must  be 
drenched  with  the  liquid  in  order  to  extermi- 
nate them.  For  these  belong  to  the  same  gen- 
eral class  as  the  scale  insects — the  class  which 
feeds  on  the  plant’s  juices  rather  than  on  its 
tissues,  and  cannot  therefore  be  poisoned  di- 
rectly but  only  by  contact.  Use  one-fourth  of 
a cake  of  common  laundry  soap  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water,  dissolving  by  heat  and  applying 
hot  and  on  successive  days  until  none  of  the 
insects  alive  are  to  be  found.  Leaves  curling 
down  or  back  are  a pretty  sure  sign  of  their 
presence,  for  they  infest  the  under  side  which, 
drying  out  under  their  persistent  little  bills, 
shrinks  and  rolls  back.  Worms  on  the  con- 
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trary,  eat  plant  tissue  always,  hence  may  be 
poisoned  directly.  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  pre- 
ferable to  Paris  green  or  any  other  direct 
poison;  it  comes  under  the  trade  name  of 
“ Dispareal.” 

Directions  for  the  use  of  sprays  and  poisons 
of  all  kinds  should  always  be  followed  scrupu- 
lously, both  as  to  proportion  to  be  used  and 
the  time  to  do  the  work  of  applying;  for  even 
a day  or  two  earlier  or  later  than  the  stipulated 
time  may  make  all  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  combatting  any  particular 
pest,  while  lack  of  care  in  apportioning  a 
poison  may  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire  year’s 
growth  at  least,  if  not  death  to  the  plant  so 
injured. 

There  is  one  insect  which  I must  particularly 
say  a word  for,  while  I am  on  the  subject, 
however;  that  is  the  bee.  There  are  no  better 
servants  in  the  garden  than  these  velvet-clad 
little  pages,  and  their  liberty  to  go  and  come 
unharmed  should  always  be  assured.  With- 
out them  we  should  have  very  little  fruit  and 
few  vegetables,  and  it  is  a cruel  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  bees’  visits  to  a flower  that 
cause  it  to  fade.  The  bees  are  attracted  when 
the  pollen  is  ripe  because  they  are  needed  then 
to  transfer  it  from  flower  to  flower.  As  soon 
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as  pollen  is  ripe  and  falls,  the  petals  fall,  for 
then  the  flowers’  work  is  done  and  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  is  assured.  So  it  is  coincident  with 
the  bee’s  visit  that  the  petals  fall,  or  im- 
mediately following  it;  but  the  visit  itself 
neither  hastens  this  nor  affects  the  life  of  the 
flower  in  the  least. 

Fertilizers 

Never  use  a fertilizer  because  it  has  bene- 
fited someone  else’s  garden;  it  may  not  be  good 
for  yours  at  all.  Generally  speaking,  we  put 
too  much  faith  in  fertilizers  and  too  little  in 
good  care ; and  many  a garden  starves  for  lack 
of  the  tillage  which  would  conserve  moisture 
and  so  make  available  the  plant  food  with 
which  the  soil  is  loaded,  rather  than  for  lack 
of  the  food  itself.  What  is  called  a complete 
fertilizer,  however,  which  simply  means  a fer- 
tilizer combination  consisting  of  the  three  fer- 
tilizer elements  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
nitrogen,  two  parts  phosphoric  acid,  and  three 
parts  potash,  may  usually  be  used  on  ordinary 
soil  to  the  garden’s  advantage,  but  fancy  mix- 
tures and  wonder  workers  are  a waste  of  time 
and  money — and  faith. 

In  addition  to  fertilizer,  or  rather  as  a pre- 
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liminary  treatment,  sour  soils  need  lime. 
Heavy  soils  are  lightened  by  it,  too,  and  as 
sour  soils  are  invariably  heavy,  it  serves  a 
double  purpose  when  applied  to  these.  It 
changes  the  soil  in  such  a way  that  the 
plant  food  in  it  is  more  readily  taken  up. 
Coal  ashes  are  excellent  to  mix  with  earth  that 
is  sticky  and  heavy  or  stiff  and  cold.  Stable 
manure  is  as  good  as  any  fertilizer  that  can  be 
obtained,  wherever  it  may  be  turned  into  the 
ground  by  spading;  but  never  use  it  on  a lawn 
under  any  circumstances,  for  the  weed  seeds 
which  it  contains  will  work  more  ruin  in  a 
single  season  than  can  be  undone  in  many,  if 
ever.  Sheep  manure  only  is  suitable  for  lawn 
fertilizer;  stable  manure  is  fit  only  for  the  gar- 
den, where  it  can  be  used  literally  in  the  earth. 

Lawns 

The  growth  of  a thick  rich  turf  carpet  is 
never  a matter  of  exceptional  soil  nor  of  much 
enriching;  rather  it  is  a matter  of  careful  me- 
chanical preparation  of  the  soil  in  the  first 
place,  of  selection  of  proper  seed  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  the  site,  if  it  have  peculiarities, 
in  the  second,  and  of  proper  care  third  and 
finally.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  subsoil  ex- 
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cavated  from  the  house  cellar  and  piled  upon 
top  of  the  good  top  soil  in  grading  after  build- 
ing operations  are  completed;  on  the  other 
hand,  very  rich  soil  is  as  likely  to  be  a dis- 
advantage as  not,  in  that  it  stimulates  to  so 
rapid  a growth  that  there  is  not  sufficient  root 
development  to  withstand  drought.  But  any 
ordinary,  or  even  a poor  soil,  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  as  fine  a lawn  as  one  could  wish,  if  a 
proper  start  is  made. 

Whatever  the  conditions,  deep  working  is 
the  first  step,  with  an  application  of  lime  any- 
where except  in  a limestone  region.  Allow 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five  pounds  to  a plot  25  by 
100  feet  in  size.  When  the  general  surface 
has  been  leveled  after  working  over  to  a depth 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  or  even  more,  seed  freely, 
using  only  seed  from  the  highest  grade  nursery 
or  seedman.  Buy  always  by  weight,  never  by 
dry  measure;  and  get  the  selected,  recleaned 
seed.  It  costs  more  than  the  chaff  and  sweep- 
ings which  make  up  the  cheaper  grades,  but  it 
is  more  than  worth  the  difference.  Allow  be- 
tween six  and  seven  pounds  for  a space  25  by 
100  feet. 

The  six  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  April 
on  are  usually  the  best  for  sowing  a new  lawn, 
although  fall  sowing  is  a great  advantage  if 
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one  can  be  ready  for  it  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Within  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  if  this  is  done  in  the  spring,  the  first 
clipping  should  be  done,  providing  all  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable.  This  seems  very 
soon  perhaps,  but  it  is  this  early  cutting  which 
helps  to  make  a dense  and  compact  stand 
eventually. 

Grass  should  never  be  cut  shorter  than  two 
inches  on  either  new  or  old  lawns,  for  its  roots 
are  left  unprotected  from  the  scorching  sun 
when  it  is  shorter  than  this,  and  this  means  that 
dry  weather  or  very  hot  will  burn  it  sere  and 
brown.  Mow  often,  even  as  often  as  every 
fourth  or  fifth  day  if  necessary  to  keep  it  at 
this  height,  especially  on  a new  lawn,  and  never 
rake  away  the  clippings.  They  form  the  best 
possible  mulch  and  fertilizer,  and  are  so  short 
when  mowing  is  done  as  often  and  as  regularly 
as  it  should  be  that  they  sift  down  among  the 
standing  grass  immediately  and  are  lost  to 
sight.  Reseed  all  bare  spots  every  spring  and 
take  out  weeds  as  fast  as  they  appear,  pepper- 
ing the  space  which  is  thus  left  bare  with  seed, 
whatever  the  season.  This  is  the  sort  of  care 
and  watchfulness  that  achieves  perfection  with 
the  minimum  of  labor,  promptness  being  its 
chief  feature. 
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Hedges 

The  growth  and  maintenance  of  a clipped 
hedge  is  really  a matter  of  pruning  almost  al- 
together, and  the  observance  of  the  pruning 
rule  previously  formulated  governs  the  work 
absolutely.  The  first  essential  to  the  success  of 
a deciduous  hedge  is  density  at  the  base,  and 
this  is  only  secured  by  the  most  heroic  cutting 
back  at  time  of  planting,  or  at  the  time  of  tak- 
ing up  the  work  of  training  an  old  hedge  that 
has  gone  to  ruin. 

Privet,  which  is  the  commonest  and  best  all 
around  cheap  hedge  plant  we  have,  should  be 
cut  back  to  stumps  not  over  three  or  four  inches 
in  height,  early  in  the  spring.  By  midsummer, 
after  these  have  branched  abundantly,  prune 
again,  this  time  removing  two  thirds  or  more 
of  length  from  all  branches,  thus  getting  down 
to  about  a six  inch  height.  With  this  shearing 
the  shaping  of  the  hedge  which  is  to  insure  its 
continued  density  at  the  base  should  be  begun. 
This  shape  is  based  upon  the  need  for  light 
which  is  usually  denied  the  lower  part  of  a 
hedge  by  the  overshadowing  width  of  its  upper 
part.  To  secure  plenty  of  this  much  needed 
element  for  the  lower  branches  the  top  is  nar- 
rowed constantly,  so  that  the  form  is  an  in- 
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verted  wedge,  and  thus  there  is  full  exposure 
to  sunlight  all  the  way  to  the  very  bottom. 
Across  the  top  it  may  be  flattened  or  slightly 
rounded,  according  to  preference. 

This  shaping  must  be  started  early  so  that 
the  lowest  branches  may  never  be  over- 
shadowed at  any  time  in  their  growth,  other- 
wise irreparable  damage  may  be  done  them 
right  at  the  beginning.  Growth  upward  may 
be  allowed  to  proceed  somewhat  more  freely 
during  the  second  summer,  but  two  shearings 
in  a season  are  always  necessary  to  insure  the 
dense,  compact,  impenetrable  wall  of  green 
which  is  the  ideal  for  the  trained  hedge. 

Evergreen  hedges  cannot  of  course  be  sub- 
jected to  such  severe  pruning  any  more  than 
evergreen  trees,  nor  do  they  need  to  be.  The 
natural  slope  in  toward  the  top  of  an  ever- 
green like  the  arbor  vitae  is  an  excellent  model 
for  the  slope  which  all  hedges  should  assume, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  promoting  their  lower 
growth,  but  as  a safeguard  against  overweight- 
ing with  ice  and  snow  in  winter. 
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CL  Each  book  deals  with  a separate  subject 
and  deals  with  it  thoroughly.  If  you  want  to 
know  anything  about  Airedales  an  0 U T»I  N 0 
HANDBOOK  gives  you  all  you  want.  If 
it’s  Apple  Growing,  another  Q (J 
HANDBOOK  meets  your  need.  The  Fisher- 
man, the  Camper,  the  Poultry-raiser,  the  Auto- 
mobilist,  the  Horseman,  all  varieties  of  out- 
door enthusiasts,  will  find  separate  volumes  for 
their  separate  interests.  There  is  no  waste  space. 

CL  The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  sub- 
ject to  a book  and  each  book  complete.  The 
authors  are  experts.  Each  book  has  been  spec- 
ially prepared  for  this  series  and  all  are  pub- 
lished in  uniform  style,  flexible  cloth  binding. 

CL  Two  hundred  titles  are  projected.  The 
series  covers  all  phases  of  outdoor  life,  from 
bee-keeping  to  big-game  shooting.  Among 
the  books  now  ready  or  in  preparation  are 
those  described  on  the  following  pages. 
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THE  AIREDALE,  by  Williams  Haynes.  The  hook 

opens  with  a short  chapter  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Airedale,  as  a distinctive  breed.  The  author  then  takes  up  the 
problems  of  type  as  bearing  on  the  selection  of  the  dog,  breeding, 
training  and  use.  The  book  is  designed  for  the  non-professional  dog 
fancier,  who  wishes  common  sense  advice  which  does  not  involve 
elaborate  preparation  or  expenditure.  Chapters  are  included  on  the 
care  of  the  dog  in  the  kennel  and  simple  remedies  for  ordinary 
diseases. 

“//  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  Airedale  owner 
and  admirer .” — Howard  Keeler , Airedale  Farm  Kennels . 

APPLE  GROWING,  by  M.  C.  Burritt.  The  various 

problems,  confronting  the  apple  grower,  from  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  the  planting  of  the  trees  to  the  marketing  of  the  fruit,  are 
discussed  in  detail  by  the  author.  Chapter  headings  are:—  The 
Outlook  for  the  Growing  of  Apples — Planning  for  the  Orchard — 
Planting  and  Growing  the  Orchard — Pruning  the  Trees — Cultivation 
and  Cover  Cropping — Manuring  and  Fertilizing — Insects  and  Dis- 
eases Affecting  the  Apple — The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Spraying 
—Harvesting  and  Storing — Markets  and  Marketing — Some  Hints  on 
Renovating  Old  Orchards — The  Cost  of  Growing  Apples. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE— Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use, 
by  Robert  Sloss.  This  is  a plain,  practical  discussion  of  the 
things  that  every  man  needs  to  know  if  he  is  to  buy  the  right  car 
and  get  the  most  out  of  it.  The  various  details  of  operation  and 
care  are  given  in  simple,  intelligent  terms.  From  it  the  car  owner 
can  easily  learn  the  mechanism  of  his  motor  and  the  art  of  locating 
motor  trouble,  as  well  as  how  to  use  his  car  for  the  greatest  pleasure. 
A chapter  is  included  on  building  garages. 

BACKWOODS  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE,  by 

Charles  S.  Moody,  M.  D.  a handy  hook  for  the  prudent  lover 
of  the  woods  who  doesn’t  expect  to  be  ill  but  believes  in  being  on  the 
safe  side.  Common-sense  methods  for  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary 
wounds  and  accidents  are  described — setting  a broken  limb,  reduc- 
ing a dislocation,  caring  for  burns,  cuts,  etc.  Practical  remedies  for 
camp  diseases  are  recommended,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  indications 
of  the  most  probable  ailments.  Includes  a list  of  the  necessary  med- 
ical and  surgical  supplies. 

The  manager  of  a ?nine  in  Nome , Alaska , writes  as  fol- 
lows: “/  have  been  on  the  trail  for  years  ( twelve  in  the 
Klondike  and  Alaska)  and  have  always  wanted  just  such 
a book  as  Dr  .Moody' s Backwoods  Surgery  and  Medicine .' ' 
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THE  BULL  TERRIER,  by  Williams  Haynes.  This 

is  a companion  book  to  “The  Airedale”  and  “Scottish  and  Irish  Ter- 
riers” by  the  same  author.  Its  greatest  usefulness  is  as  a guide  to 
the  dog  owner  who  wishes  to  be  his  own  kennel  manager.  A full 
account  of  the  development  of  the  breed  is  given  as  also  description 
of  best  types  and  standards.  Recommendations  for  the  care  of 
the  dog  in  health  or  sickness  are  included.  The  chapter  heads 
cover  such  matters  as: — The  Bull  Terrier’s  History — Training  the 
Bull  Terrier — The  Terrier  in  Health — Kennelling — Diseases. 

CAMP  COOKERY,  by  Horace  Kephart.  “The  less 

a man  carries  in  his  pack  the  more  he  must  carry  in  his  head”,  says 
Mr.  Kephart.  This  book  tells  what  a man  should  carry  in  both  pack 
and  head.  Every  step  is  traced — the  selection  of  provisions  and 
utensils,  with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  each,  the  preparation  of  game, 
the  building  of  fires,  the  cooking  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  food 
that  the  camp  outfit  or  woods,  fields  or  streams  may  provide — even 
to  the  making  of  desserts.  Every  recipe  is  the  result  of  hard  practice 
and  long  experience.  Every  recipe  has  been  carefully  tested.  It  is 
the  book  for  the  man  who  wants  to  dine  well  and  wholesomely,  but 


in  true  wilderness  fashion  without  reliance  on  grocery  stores  or 
elaborate  camp  outfits.  It  is  adapted  equally  well  to  the  trips  of 
every  length  and  to  all  conditions  of  climate,  season  or  country;  the 
best  possible  companion  for  one  who  wants  to  travel  light  and  live 
well.  The  chapter  headings  tell  their  own  story.  Provisions— 
Utensils — Fires — Dressing  and  Keeping  Game  and  Fish — Meat- 
Game — Fish  and  Shell  Fish — Cured  Meats,  etc. — Eggs — Breadstuffs 
and  Cereals — Vegetables — Soups — Beverages  and  Desserts. 

“ Camp  Cookery  is  destined  to  be  in  the  kit  of  every  tent 
dweller  in  the  country . ” — Edwin  Markham  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner . 

CANOE  AND  BOAT  BUILDING,  by  Victor 

Slocum.  All  of  us  like  to  think  we  could  build  a boat  if  we  had 
to.  Mr.  Slocum  tells  us  how  to  do  it.  Designs  are  given  for  the 
various  types  of  canoes  as  well  as  full  descriptions  for  preparing  the 
material  and  putting  it  together.  Small  dories  and  lapstreak  boats 
are  also  included. 
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CATTLE  DISEASES,  by  B.  T.  Woodward.  Mr. 

Woodward  takes  up  in  detail  the  various  common  diseases  to  which 
cattle  are  liable.  His  book  is  designed  for  the  aid  of  the  practical 
farmer  in  cases  where  the  skilled  veterinarian  is  not  necessary.  A 
careful  description  of  the  various  diseases  is  given  and  the  accepted 
forms  of  treatment  stated. 

EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH,  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson. Dr.  Hutchinson  takes  the  common-sense  view  that  the 
greatest  problem  in  exercise  for  most  of  us  is  to  get  enough  of  the 
right  kind.  The  greatest  error  in  exercise  is  not  to  take  enough, 
and  the  greatest  danger  in  athletics  is  in  giving  them  up.  The  Chap- 
ter heads  are  illuminating.  Errors  in  Exercise — Exercise  and  the 
Heart— Muscle  Maketh  Man — The  Danger  of  Stopping  Athletics — 
Exercise  that  Rests.  It  is  written  in  a direct  matter-of-fact  manner 
with  an  avoidance  of  medical  terms,  and  a strong  emphasis  on  the 
rational,  all-round  manner  of  living  that  is  best  calculated  to  bring  a 
man  to  a ripe  old  age  with  little  illness  or  consciousness  of  bodily 
weakness. 


“ One  of  the  most  readable  boohs  ever  written  on  physi- 
cal exercise — Luther  H.  Gulick , M.D.>  Department 
of  Child  Hygiene , Lfussell  Sage  Foundation. 


FARM  DRAINAGE  & IRRIGATION,  by  W. J.McGee. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  spend  money  to  get  water  on  the  land; 
sometimes  to  get  it  off.  Mr.  McGee  has  studied  the  question  from  both 
angles  in  his  work  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  this  book 
will  contain  his  latest  and  fullest  conclusions.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  matter  of  sub-surface  irrigation  to  which  little 
heed  has  been  given  until  lately. 

FENCING,  by  Edward  Breck.  Dr.  Breck  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  best-known  amateur  fencers  in  America  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  swordsmen  of  the  present  day,  here  and 
abroad.  His  book  is  a practical  guide  for  those  who  wish  to  know 
the  most  approved  practice  in  the  use  of  the  foil,  duelling  sword,  or 
saber.  Suggestions  are  given  on  training  and  condition,  as  well 
as  on  the  finer  points  of  the  game. 
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THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING,  by  Samuel  G.  Camp. 

Combines  the  pleasure  of  catching  fish  with  the  gratification  of  fol- 
lowing the  sport  in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  suggestions 
offered  are  helpful  to  beginner  and  expert  anglers.  The  range  of 
fish  and  fishing  conditions  covered  is  wide  and  includes  such  sub- 
jects as  "Casting  Fine  and  Far  Off”,  "Strip-Casting  for  Bass”,  "Fish- 
ing for  Mountain  Trout”  and  "Autumn  Fishing  for  Lake  Trout”, 
The  book  is  pervaded  with  a spirit  of  love  for  the  streamside  and  the 
out-doors  generally  which  the  genuine  angler  will  appreciate.  A 
companion  hook  to  "Fishing  Kits  and  Equipment”.  The  advice  on 
outfitting  so  capably  given  in  that  book  is  supplemented  in  this  later 
work  by  equally  valuable  information  on  how  to  use  the  equipment. 
“Will  encourage  the  beginner  and  give  pleasure  to  the 
expert  fisherman .” — N.  Y . Sun. 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENT  by  Samuel  G. 

Camp.  A complete  guide  to  the  angler  buying  a new  outfit.  Every 
detail  of  the  fishing  kit  of  the  freshwater  angler  is  described,  from  rod- 
tip  to  creel,  and  clothing.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  outfitting  for 


fly  fishing,  but  full  instruction  is  also  given  to  the  man  who  wants 
to  catch  pickerel,  pike,  muskellunge,  lake-trout,  bass  and  other  fresh- 
water game  fishes.  Prices  are  quoted  for  all  articles  recommended 
and  the  approved  method  of  selecting  and  testing  the  various  rods, 
lines,  leaders,  etc.,  is  described. 

“ A complete  guide  to  the  angler  buying  a new  outfit.”-— 

— Peoria  Herald. 

FISHING  WITH  FLOATING  FLIES  by  Samuel  G. 

Camp.  This  is  an  art  that  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country 
although  English  anglers  have  used  the  dry  fly  for  generations.  Mr. 
Camp  has  given  the  matter  special  study  and  is  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican anglers  who  really  understands  the  matter  from  the  selection  of 
the  outfit  to  the  landing  of  the  fish.  His  book  takes  up  the  process 
in  that  order,  namely — How  to  Outfit  for  Dry  Fly  Fishing — How, 
Where,  and  When  to  Cast — The  Selection  and  Use  of  Floating  Flies 
— Dry  Fly  Fishing  for  Brook,  Brown  and  Rainbow  Trout — Hooking, 
Playing  and  Landing— Practical  Hints  on  Dry  Fly  Fishing. 
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THE  FOX  TERRIER,  by  Williams  Haynes.  As  in 

his  other  books  on  the  terrier,  Mr.  Haynes  takes  np  the  origin  and 
history  ot  the  breed,  its  types  and  standards,  and  the  more  exclusive 
representatives  down  to  the  present  time.  Training  the  Fox  Terrier 
“•His  Care  and  Kenneling  in  Sickness  and  Health — and  the  Various 
Uses  to  Which  He  Can  be  Put — are  among  the  phases  handled. 

THE  GASOLINE  MOTOR,  by  Harold  Whiting 

Slauson.  Deals  with  the  practical  problems  of  motor  operation. 
The  standpoint  is  that  of  the  man  who  wishes  to  know  how  and 
why  gasoline  generates  power  and  something  about  the  various 
types.  Describes  in  detail  the  different  parts  of  motors  and  the 
faults  to  which  they  are  liable.  Also  gives  full  directions  as  to  re- 
pair and  upkeep.  Various  chapters  deal  with  Types  of  Motors — 
Valves — Bearings — Ignition  — Carburetors  — Lubrication  — Fuel  — 
Two  Cycle  Motors. 

GUNSMITHING  FOR  THE  AMATEUR,  by  Edward 

C.  Grossman.  Mr.  Crossman,  who  is  one  of  the  best-known 
rifle  experts  in  the  country,  takes  up  in  detail  the  care  and  repair 
of  the  gun.  He  discusses  such  questions  as  The  Present  Develop- 
ment of  the  Gun— Tools  for  the  Amateur — Rifle  Barrels — Smooth 
Bore  Barrels — Rifle  Actions — Pistol  and  Gun  Actions — Refinishing 
and  Processing — The  Stock,  Sights  and  Aids  to  Accuracy. 


THE  HORSE— Its  Breeding,  Care  and  Use,  by 

David  Buffum.  Mr.  Buffum  takes  up  the  common,  every-day 
problems  of  the  ordinary  horse-user,  such  as  feeding,  shoeing, 
simple  home  remedies,  breaking  and  the  cure  for  various  equine 
vices.  An  important  chapter  is  that  tracing  the  influx  ol  Arabian 
blood  into  the  English  and  American  horses  and  its  value  and  limi- 
tations. Chapters  are  included  on  draft-horses,  carriage  horses,  and 
the  development  of  the  two-minute  trotter.  It  is  distinctly  a sensible 
book  for  the  sensible  man  who  wishes  to  know  how  he  can  improve 
his  horses  and  his  horsemanship  at  the  same  time. 

INTENSIVE  FARMING,  by  L.  C.  Corbett,  a dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning,  method  and  value  of  intensive  methods  in 
agriculture.  This  book  is  designed  for  the  convenience  of  practical 
farmers  who  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  a living 
out  of  high-priced  land. 
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LAYING  OUT  THE  FARM  FOR 
PROFIT,  by  L.  G.  Dodge.  One  of  the 

farmers’  great  problems  is  to  put  every  acre  of 
his  land  to  the  best  possible  use.  This  book 
discusses  the  methods  ot  obtaining  this  result. 
The  author  is  an  investigator  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  has  given  particular  atten-* 
tion  to  this  subject. 


THE  MOTOR  BOAT  -Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use, 

by  H.  W.  Slanson.  The  intending  purchaser  is  advised  as  to  the 
type  of  motor  boat  best  suited  to  his  particular  needs  and  how  to 
keep  it  in  running  condition  after  purchased.  The  Chapter  headings 
are:  Kinds  and  Uses  of  Motor  Boats — When  the  Motor  Balks — 
Speeding  of  the  Motor  Boat — Getting  More  Power  from  a New  Motor 
—How  to  Install  a Marine  Power  Plant— 

Accessories — Covers,  Canopies  and  Tops — 

Camping  and  Cruising — The  Boathouse.  . 

NAVIGATION  FOR  THE  AMA- 
TEUR, by  Capt.  E.  T.  Morton.  A short 

treatise  on  the  simpler  methods  of  finding 
position  at  sea  by  the  observation  of  the  sun’s 
altitude  and  the  use  of  the  sextant  and  chro- 
nometer. It  is  arranged  especially  for  yachts- 
men and  amateurs  who  wish  to  know  the  simpler  formulae  for  the 
necessary  navigation  involved  in  taking  a boat  anywhere  off  shore. 
Illustrated  with  drawings.  Chapter  headings:  Fundamental  Terms— 
Time — The  Sumner  Line — The  Day’s  Work,  Equal  Altitude,  and 
Ex-Meridian  Sights — Hints  on  Taking  Observations. 


OUTDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY,  by  Julian  A.  Dimock. 

A solution  of  all  the  problems  in  camera  work  out-of-doors.  The 
various  subjects  dealt  with  are  The  Camera — Lens  and  Plates — Light 
and  Exposure  — Development  — Prints  and  Printing  — Composi- 
tion — Landscapes  - — Figure  Work  — Speed  Photography  — The 
Leaping  Tarpon — Sea  Pictures — In  the  Good  Old 
Winter  Time — Wild  Life.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  serve  as  a guide  not  only  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  just  taken  up  the  use  of  the 
camera,  but  also  for  those  who  have  progressed 
far  enough  to  know  some  of  the  problems  that 
confront  them. 
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OUTDOOR  SIGNALLING,  by  Elbert  Wells.  Mr. 

Wells  has  perfected  a method  of  signalling  by  means  of  wig-wag, 
light,  smoke,  or  whistle  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective.  The 
fundamental  principle  can  be  learnt  in  ten  minutes  and  its  applica- 
tion is  far  easier  than  that  of  any  other  code  now  in  i^se.  It  permits 
also  the  use  of  cipher  and  can  be  adapted  to  almost  any  imaginable 
conditions  of  weather,  light,  or  topography. 

“/  find  it  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  practical  book  on 
signalling  published . ” — Frank  H.  Schrenk , Director  of 
Camp  Belgrade . 

“ One  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  I have  ever  seen . / 

believe  my  seven  year  old  boy  can  learn  to  use  this  system , 
and  I know  that  we  will  find  it  very  useful  here  in  our 
Boy  Scout  work.” — Lyman  G.  Haskell , Physical  Direc- 
tor, T . M.  C.  A. t Jacksonville , Fla . 


PACKING  AND  PORTAGING,  by  Dillon  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  brought  together  in  one  volume  all  the  valuable 
information  on  the  different  ways  of  making  and  carrying  the 
different  kinds  of  packs.  The  ground  covered  ranges  from  man- 
packing to  horse-packing,  from  the  use  of  the  tump  line  to  throwing 
the  diamond  hitch.  The  various  chapters  deal  with  Packing  and 
the  Outfit — The  Canoe  and  Its  Equipment — Camp  Equipment  for 
the  Canoe  Trip — Personal  Equipment — Food — The  Portage — Travel 
with  Saddle  and  Pack  Animals — Saddle  and  Pack  Equipment- 
Adjusting  the  Pack — Some  Practical  Hitches— Traveling  Without  a 
Pack  Horse— Afoot  in  Summer— With  Snowshoes  and  Toboggan— 
With  Dogs  and  Komatik. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING,  by  R.  B.  Sando. 

In  effect  a comprehensive  manual  for  the  instruction  of  the  man 
who  desires  to  begin  poultry  raising  on  a large  or  small  scale  and  to 
avoid  the  ordinary  mistakes  to  which  the  beginner  is  prone.  All 
the  statements  are  based  on  the  author’s  own  experience,  and  special 
care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  sensationalism  and  exaggeration.  The 
general  contents  are  Poultry  Keeping  and  Keepers — Housing  and 
Yarding — Fixtures  and  Equipment — Choosing  and  Buying  Stock — 
Foods  and  Feeding — Hatching  and  Raising  Chicks — Poultry  Diseases. 
Illustrated. 
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PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY,  by  Arthur 

S.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler  discusses  from  personal  experience 
the  best-known  general  purpose  breeds.  Advice  is  given  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  man  who  desires  results  in  eggs  and  stock  rather 
than  in  specimens  for  exhibition.  In  addition  to  a careful  analysis 
of  stock — good  and  bad — and  some  conclusions  regarding  housing 
and  management,  the  author  writes  in  detail  regarding  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Mediterraneans 
and  the  Cornish. 

“This  is  an  invaluable  book  for  those  who  would  make 
a success  in  the  poultry  business — Grand  Tfapids , 
(Mich.)  Herald. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE  SHOOTING,  by  Charles 

Askins.  A practical  manual  describing  various  makes  and  mechan- 
isms, in  addition  to  discussing  in  detail  the  range  and  limitations  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle.  Among  other  things,  the  chapters  deal  with 
The  Development  of  the  American  Breech-Loading  Rifle — Single 
Shot  Rifle — Lever-Action  Repeater — Pump-Action  Repeater  and 


Military  Bolt- Action — Double  Rifle — Rifle  and  Shotgun — Self-Loading 
Rifle — Rifle  Cartridges,  Miniature  and  Gallery — Small  Game — 
Match-Rifle  Cartridges  and  Their  Manipulation — High  Power, 
Small  Bore  Hunting  Cartridges — Big  Bore,  High  Power  Cartridges 
— Trajectory,  Accuracy,  and  Power  of  Hunting  Cartridges — Weight 
of  Rifle  and  Recoil — Stocks  and  Triggers — Rifle  Sights — Positions 
for  Rifle  Shooting — Outdoor  Target  Shooting, — Quick  Firing  and 
Running  Shots — Fancy  Snap  and  Wingshooting — Two-Hundred  Yard 
Sharpshooting. 

SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  TERRIERS,  by  Williams 

Haynes.  This  is  a companion  book  to  "The  Airedale”,  and  deals 
with  the  history  and  development  of  both  breeds.  For  the  owner 
of  the  dog,  valuable  information  is  given  as  to  the  use  of  the 
terriers,  their  treatment  in  health,  their  treatment  when  sick,  the 
principles  of  dog  breeding,  and  dog  shows  and  rules. 

“The  happy  owner  of  a terrier  for  the  first  time  could 
not  go  wrong  if  he  follows  Mr . Haynes'  advice — 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 
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SPORTING  FIREARMS,  by  Horace  Kephart.  This 

book  is  the  result  of  painstaking  tests  and  experiments.  Practically 
nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  Part  I deals  with  the  rifle,  and  Part 
II  with  the  shotgun.  The  man  seeking  guidance  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  small  firearms,  as  well  as  the  advanced  student  of  the 
subject,  will  receive  an  unusual  amount  of  assistance  from  this  work. 
The  chapter  headings  are:  Rifles  and  Ammunition — The  Flight  of 
Bullets — Killing  Power — Rifle  Mechanism  and  Materials — Rifle 
Sights — Triggers  and  Stocks — Care  of  Rifle — Shot  Patterns  and 
Penetration — Gauges  and  Weights  — Mechanism  and  Build  of 
Shotguns. 


TRACKS  AND  TRACKING,  by  Josef  Brunner. 

After  twenty  years  of  patient  study  and  practical  experience,  Mr. 
Brunner  can,  from  his  intimate  knowledge,  speak  with  authority  on 
this  subject.  "Tracks  and  Tracking”  shows  how  to  follow  intelli- 
gently even  the  most  intricate  animal  or  bird  tracks.  It  teaches 
how  to  interpret  tracks  of  wild  game  and  decipher  the  many  tell- 
tale signs  of  the  chase  that  would  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  It 
proves  how  it  is  possible  to  tell  from  the  footprints  the  name,  sex, 
speed,  direction,  whether  and  how  wounded,  and  many  other  things 
about  wild  animals  and  birds.  All  material  has  been  gathered  first 
hand;  the  drawings  and  half-tones  from  photographs  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work,  as  the  author  has  made  faithful  pictures  of 
the  tracks  and  signs  of  the  game  followed.  The  list  is:  The  White- 
Tailed  or  Virginia  Deer — The  Fan-Tailed  Deer — The  Mule-Deer — 
The  Wapiti  or  Elk — The  Moose  — The  Mountain  Sheep — The 
Antelope — The  Bear — The  Cougar — The  Lynx — The  Domestic  Cat 
— The  Wolf — The  Coyote — The  Fox — The  Jack  Rabbit — The  Vary- 
ing Hare — The  Cottontail  Rabbit — The  Squirrel — The  Marten  and 
the  Black-Footed  Ferret — The  Otter — The  Mink — The  Ermine — The 
Beaver — The  Badger — The  Procupine  — The  Skunk  — Feathered 
Game — Upland  Birds — Waterfowl — Predatory  Birds.  This  book  is 
invaluable  to  the  novice  as  well  as  the  experienced  hunter. 

“ This  book  studied  carefully , will  enable  the  reader  to 
become  as  well  versed  in  tracking  lore  as  he  could  by 
years  of  actual  experience —Lewiston  Journal . 
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WING  AND  TRAP-SHOOTING,  by  Charles  Askins. 

The  only  practical  manual  in  existance  dealing  with  the  modern 
gun.  It  contains  a full  discussion  of  the  various  methods,  such  as 
snap-shooting,  swing  and  half-swing,  discusses  the  flight  of  birds 
with  reference  to  the  gunner’s  problem  ot  lead  and  range  and  makes 
special  application  of  the  various  points  to  the  different  birds  com- 
monly shot  in  this  country.  A chapter  is  included  on  trap  shooting 
and  the  book  closes  with  a forceful  and  common-sense  presentation 
of  the  etiquette  of  the  field. 

“It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  who  takes  a de- 
light in  hunting  can  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable 
book.”  — Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin , Portland , Ore . 

“This  book  will  prove  an  invaluable  manual  to  the  true 
sportsman , whether  he  be  a tyro  or  expert.” —‘Book  News 
Monthly . 

“ Its  closing  chapter  on  field  etiquette  deserves  careful 
reading .” — N.  Y . Times. 

THE  YACHTSMAN’S  HANDBOOK,  by  Herbert  L. 

Stone.  The  author  and  compiler  of  this  work  is  the  editor  of 
"Yachting”.  He  treats  in  simple  language  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  amateur  sailor  and  motorboatman.  Handling 
ground  tackle,  handling  lines,  taking  soundings,  the  use  of  the  lead 
line,  care  and  use  of  sails,  yachting  etiquette,  are  all  given  careful 
attention.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  operation  of  the  gasoline 
motor,  and  suggestions  are  made  for  the  avoidance  of  engine 
troubles. 
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